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what this propitious future is which the great 
leader of the Northern Ku-Klux Democracy sees 
so clearly, we find the following :— 


~~ — we fail, it would = merely vate 

BLACKS. poned. It is sure to come; and when it s 

News pane ce snineot in advocating exclusive-|©ome, it will be with redoubled emphasis. It 
cere ee a will be, too, when the people will be more wearied 

ly white suffrage have paraded, with mingled |than now with Jacobin excesses, great as they are, 

glee and vituperation, certain grammatical inac-|and long as they have been borne—when the 


; ported . chains of bondholding rule will be made more 
curacies and uncouth phrases re a ‘galling than even now—when the Eastern factory 


friendly listenezs, to have been employed by 'jords will have been permitted again to turn the 
some of the colored members-elect of the Geor- {screws upon the muscles of labor, and to turn 
gia Legislature during the debate upon the res-; them again and again until the blood starts from 


‘ ; ; /every poure—and when low wages, and high taxes 
olutions under which they cupid finally expelled that will keep prices still high, will have brought 
as ineligible on acconnt of their color. Suppos- | pinching poverty and want into many a household 
iug the speeches of the unseated members to have | which now, hard as the pressure is felt to be, is in 
been correctly reported, (of which, however, we |CO™mparative comfort. When these things shall 

‘ete Ns atigpi ees sa al the | Pring us victory, as they surely will, it will be 
can have no absolute g , beca complete, sweeping, overwhelming. In that day 
utter unscrupulousness of the Southern agents | we shall hear nothing about “incidental protection 
of the associated press,) they evinced,’neverthe-| of home manufactures,”’ for we will wipe out the 


: . . .| whole system. Nothing of payment of bonds in 
less, despite any orthographic or segs blem abacks, and taxing thes, for we will pepudlinte 
ishes, much good sense, ready wit, keen percep-|the whole debt, and leave nothing to be paid or 


tion, and tact in the method of stating the case, | taxed. Nothing of whether the Federal govern- 
generally hitting the nail square on the head in) ment niger gg — _— 
: oe currency, for we will have neither of them; but 
the way of logical argument. But if it be trae] an them both out, and force the government 
that they are some of them as illiterate as repre- | hack into the exercise of its constitutional function 
sented, reared as they have been in the midst of ot coining money—gold and silver—and leave to 
dense ignorance, enforced by their masters’ inter- | - gn the ea aguas npeHe of such aes ove 
: | tems as they may see fit to devise. en, too, 1 
est, if not by the statute-law of the State, what this nigger question shall be still on our hands, we 
shall we say of the lamentable deficiency of edu- | wiil dispose ut it as white men should. 
cation of vast numbers of Soutiiern whites who; These are the alternatives between a Demo- 


pan * debarred the |Cratic triumph now and one four years hence. 
have never by the own tor nee ma | Let the bankers, the bondholders, and the tariff- 
privilege of learning, but whose ignorance 18 pure-| ito, take their choice. But woe be unto them if 


ly voluntary and self-imposed? Not to go any | they buy the election against us. They may as 
further South than this meridian, let me instance well burn their bonds fand shut their banking- 


er | houses and factories. Almost in anticipation of 
h Ba Cg 
. eo of barbarous assassination of 4 © the event which they seem determined to bring 
Queen’s English, pepertrated daily by white PeO-| about, we hear a whole people thundering in 
ple of considerable pretension, in this District | their ears—Repuptation! 


and in the adjoining regions of both Maryland| Business men who are under the delusion that 
and- Virginia. For, Look here! many say, “look lit will be good policy to vote for Seymour and 
at cher,” and “look up yer.’’ For, Where are Biair,—an‘ there are too many of these deluded 
you going? and Where do you live now? it is| persons in every community,—will please to take 
almost uniformly said, ‘‘Where are you going | notice of this pronunciamento and govern them- 
at?” and Where are you living at now?” Instead | selves accordingly. A party which avows itself 
of “You think as I do,’ it is said, “You think/ready and determined to repudiate the entire 
like I do.’’ If a person to whom youare relating debt of the country in case it is defeated at the 
how you have felt when ill, or what you have | present election will hardly be trusted, either in 
thought or conjectured under certain circumstan- | 1868 or 1872, by any business man or intelligent 
stances, wishes to say that he likewise has felt or laboring man. 

thought just so, he keeps up, at each sentence | Let it not be said (remarks the Hartford Cour- 
of your narration, a running fire of the ejacula-/ant, from which we copy,) that the editor who 
tion, ‘‘Me, too; me, too; me, too!’’ till you have prints such sentiments as these is not worth notic- 
hard work to restrain yourself from laughing in| ing. He is the conductor of the most widely-cir- 
his face, at the grotesqueness of the expression. |culated Democratic newspaper in the United 
These are characteristics of the speech not only | States, and represents better than any other edi- 
of the poor whites, but of many who are of the torthe prevailing opinions and purposes of the 
middling-interest class, and even well-to-do in the| party. And though somewhat more blunt than 
world. They are provincialisms, equally as nov- | those Democratic leaders who, in the public esti- 
el to “‘ears polite’ as the droll words and queer | mation, occupy a higher position, it well be dif- 
sentences attributed to the newly-enfranchised | ficult tv show wherein he essentially differs from 
Georgia freedmen. But to goa little higher in | them. 

the social scale, I must mention the case of a 
wealthy citizen of Washington, who made his 
fortune from contracts with the government, who 
for the word paraphernalia, says ‘‘paranerphalia”’! | 
And still further, (though the narration may 
strike you as almost incredible,) a gentleman of 
the utmost veracity, a recent graduate of George- 
town Medical College, informs me that a few ev- 
enings since, he heard a zealous Democratic poli- 
tician, among a group of persons in a druggist’s 
store on one of the principal streets of this city, 
say, in reply to a question, that a child recently 
deceased in the neighborhood, died of ‘‘cholera 
morbus on the brain!’ My informant, thinking 
it possible he had misunderstood the man’s 
reply, repeated the question, when the same 
answer was given again with the utmost 
seriousness, amid the winks and half-suppressed 
titter of some of the by-standers! Of Southern 
elegancies of expression, among those who rank 
as the most respectable among men of traflic, 
I give you the following specimen-dialogue :—‘Do | 
you sell much of this rated bread?” “We| 
don't now; but one while we sold right smart of 
it.”’ “Do you do much business in this store?’’ 
“‘O yes, we do a heap.’”’ Perhaps these speci- 
mens will suffice; but let me give you a sample 
of Southern spelling, which, had it been perpetrat- 
ed by a colored man, might have been quoted by 


Observatons in Washington. 
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BY OUR REGULAR CIRRESPONDENT. 


IGNORANCE OF SOUTHERN WHITES, AS COMPARED 











Your Atmosphere. 


WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH BY A. E. 


A sunny sky where the clouds that float 
But deepen the crystal blue, 

And an air so clear that one cannot but know 
Thata storm has swept it through. 

A cool, pure air from the mountain height, 
That always comes laden to me 

With the strength of the everlasting hills 
That have struggled up out of the sea. 

So clear, so clear, that the golden stars 
Burn through it in passionate fire; 

And, withal, as still as the utter rest 
Of a satisfied desire. 

Just a wavering haze on the sharper lines, 
Where the daily footpaths lie ; 

A softening down of our angled earth 
Where it touches God's curving sky. 








So pure that seemings stand back in shame, 
And our words strike true on the key 
Of the simple Truth that is only real 
Of the Truth that makes us free. 
So it comes into my whirling clouds, 
Where the fiery-red lightnings play; = — 
But God holds them all in his loving hand, 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 

Epitor Commonweattu :—The many friends 
of this brave soldier, excellent scholar, genial 
and cultivated gentleman, cannot fail to read 
with satisfaction the aunouncement which has 
tbeen going the rounds of the press that he may 
be called to fill the vacant place at the head of 
Harvard University. 

Among the long list of her distinguished grad- 
uates she could not call home one who would 
more worthily preside over her destinies, Emi- 
nent asa writer and scholar, wise, clear-headed 
and practical, fearless and conscientious in the 
discharge of duty, possessed of rare social quali- 


vacant post. 
Those who knew Colonel Higginson during 
the war doubt not his executive ability. When 
the fortunes of the war seemed waning, and it 
had deen decided to embody a new element into 
the Union army, Captain Higginson, then on 
duty with a Massachusetts volunteer regiment, 
was called to organize a regiment out of the new 
and rude material. Most men doubted the wis- 
dom of the experiment. By his soldierly bear- 
ing, strict attention to duty, and thorough under- 
standing of the work he had in hand, he achieved 
a splendid success. Order and regularity took 
the place of disorder and chaos, and Colonel Hig- 
ginson was soon at the head of a regiment of 
nearly a thousand men whose drill, discipline 
and soldierly conduct in the field were the sur- 
| prise of every one; a living evidence of his ge- 
nius as an educator and executive officer. 
He led his regiment in the field until wounded 
and compelled by ill-health to resign. He was 
the idol of his men and their model for all that 
was brave and soldierly. Sucha president would 
do honor to old Harvard, and at the call of pa- 
triotisin and duty her future roll of honor would 
surely not be unworthy of her past. 


Rurvs Saxton, 
Bvt.-Brig.-Gen. U.S.A. 
HEADQUARTERS DSPARTMENT OF THE Soutu, 
CHIEF-QUARTERMASTER’S OFFICE, ATLANTA, 
GEo., Oct. 11, 1868. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


A Boston Boy with Farragut. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 

U.S. STEAM-FRIGATE “FRANKLIN,” | 

Atukns, Greece, Sept. 7, 1868. § 
ATHENS. 

The city of Athens is small, with better streets | 
than I have seen in any other city east. The 
houses are low, built mostly of wood, and very 
plain indeed. The Royal Palaee is a large quad- 
rangular building, three sturies high, and without 
any pretentions to ornament whatever. In fact, 
there are no handsome buildings in Athens. All 
the sights to be seen are of the past. 
The first object of interest that I aaw was the 
Temple of Jupiter Olympus. There remain only 
some columns of the original temple. Fifteen 
are standing, and one has fallen. These columns 
are fluted, and of Corinthian architecture. They 
are 85 feet high, and 6 feet in diameter. They 
are of marble, but not in one piece. They are 
built up of fifteen or twenty pieces and so nicely 
fitted that they were put up without mortar, but 
iron bolts were used to connect them. There 
was a hollow in the center about twenty inches in 
diameter, and this was filled up with a concrete. 
The caps for these pillars weighed three and four 
tons. There were formerly ninety-five of theee 
columns to the temple. Almost all the ruins 
here are built of marble, which was brought 
from Mount Pentelacus, ten or fifteen miles from 
the city. These marble quarries must have been 
of immense extent and worked for years. 
The Theater of Bacchus, just outside the walls 
of the Acropolis, is built after the manner of all 


ties, he seems the one above all others for the/ 


| here on time. 


land surrounding it. 


ted there; as it is now it is pretty well crowded, 
and mostly with men-of-war. The small boats 
there for carrying the passengers from ship to 
shore are very numerous, and worked mostly 
under sail. The boatmen can sail them to per- 
fection. Better management I never saw. 
TRAVELLING AND THE WEATHER. 

They are building a railroad from here to 
Pirceus, but it will not be finished for some time 
yet. The travelling is now done by carriages 
drawn by very poor hcrses. The carriages, as 
well as the horses, have a worn-out appearance. 
In taking one, it is necessary to make a bargain 
with the hackman, or he will cliarge you an enor- 
mous fare. Whether for one or four persons the 
fare is the same—five or six francs. The road 
between the two places is a very good one, but 
very dusty. At this season of the year they 
have no rain here, so all the vegetation near the 
road is white from dust. Better weather we 
could not have. It is pleasant and warm every 
day ; but not so warm as to make it uncomfortable. 

CIVILITIES. 
Of .course as soon as the Admiral came to Ath- 
ens he was brilliantly entertained by everybody. 
He and his staff were presented to the king and 
queen, and ail of them, with Mrs. Farragut, were 
invited to dine with them, which of course they 
did. The Admiral met the king about a year 
ago in Denmark. This sovereign is son of the 
king of Denmark, and his wite is daughter of the 
Grand Duke Constantine of Russia. She is very 
pretty, and only seventeen years old. He is a 
very young fellow, only about twenty-one or two, 
and is an Admiral in the navy. 
VISITORS. 

We have had some very distinguished visitors 
on board. On Saturday the ministers of about 
all the different powers of Europe were paying 
their respects to the Admiral. As we saluted each 
one you may be sure that we wasted considerable 
powder. This scene is enacted in almost every 
port. To-day we have received visits from the 
king of Greece (George I.), the Grand Duchess 
Constantine and her son, and other dignitaries. 
We received news last night that he was coming 
on buard to day at 12.30; 30 we prepared to re- 
ceive him. In the morning, at eight o’vlock, we 
dressed ship with the other men-of-war in the 
harbor, in honor of the anniversary of the curo- 
nation of the Czar of Russia, and made prepara- 
tions for manning yards when the king should 
come on board. All the officers received him in 
tull-dress. As is usual in such cases he was not 
He arrived about quarter of two. 
The royal barge is a splendid boat, pulling twen- 
ty oars. In the bows was an immense royal en- 
As they came off, all the ships in the har- 
bor manned yards and cheered them as they pass- 
ed, and then all the men-of-war fired a royal sa- 
lute of twenty-one guns, so that for ashort time 
there was considerable noise and a strong smell 
of gunpowder. The Admiral and staff and Com- 
modore received them at the gangway. The 
Grand Duchess came over first, conducted by the 
Admiral, and then the King and the other visi- 
tors. The Grand Duchess is a nobie looking la- 
dy, and is said to be the most regal-looking wo- 
man in Europe. There was royalty in her very 
look and action. She is pretty, but not hand- 
some. Her comp!exion is not very clear; but at 
a distance she looks quite attractive. She was 
dressed in white satin. On the skirt of her dress 
were rosettes, and she wore American colors as a 
tie—a red, white and blue ribbon with stars. 
Another lady in the party wore the same kind of 
atie. As to what she wore on her head, and the 


sign. 





the ancient theaters. It is built entirely of stone 
in the open air, and the seats rise in steps to a) 
great height. The stage is small, and the first! 
seats around it in front are regular arm-chairs | 
cut out of solid marble. These were for the high | 





And perchance they may point his way! 


Democratic newspapers and orators as a proof of \ 


: . | Radical Reconstruction Approved 
the unfitness of the colored race for the responsi- by Alex. H. Stephens. 
bilities of citizenship. The following I knowto| ¢ is a fact worth noting just at the present | 
be an incident of actual occurrence; for it came | time that Mr. Stephens of Georgia, late Vice- | 
under my own observation. A Democratic white President of the bogus Southern Confederacy, in 
resident of this city, a master brick-layer, (and, |a speech delivered in Georgia in February, 1861, | 
by the way, a very smart, capable business-man, | after his inauguration, recommended, for securing | 
as wellas skillful mechanic,) having contracted | the perpetuity of the new Cunfederate govern- | 
to build a house in the immediate neighborhood | ment, the adoption of precise'y the same course which 
of your correspondent’s residence, came upon the | Congress has pursued in its work of reconstruction | 
premises one morning to give directions in regard — that is, admitting no States unless they were con- 
to the unloading of some bricks, which had been | structed in harmony with itself! : 
ordered for delivery at that time. The teamster ingly and graciously consented that other States 
not having arrived with them, the contractor, should be accorded the privilege of coming in, but 
who was called away by other engagements, and they must be ‘‘good looking,”’ according to the 
who wished to leave some word as to the precise Confederate ideal! Observe how condescending 
spot where he wanted to have the successive he was towards the rich and powerful Western 
loads deposited, took a smail piece of a board, States, and how he stood ready to welcome them, 
nailed it upon a paling-fence at one end of the | on one condition, which he made indispensable— 


building-site, and wrote thereon, in pencil, this and that was, that they must toe the mark and 
sentence—‘Drap them bricks yeare.”” This is equa 





He very patroniz- | 


priests, and each had his name cut on his chair, 
and they can still be easily read. The Emperor’s| 
chair is very handsome. | 
We next went to the Acropolis, which is built) 
on the summit of a rocky hill, situated on a_/| 


was used as a fortress. It was to Athens what! 
the Capitol was to ancient Rome. Its height is 
one hundred and fifty feet; and on the edge of 
the rock are built the walls for its defense. The 
walls are about a mile anda quarter in circum- 
ference. 


{ 


thenon, which was considered the finest edifice, do not propose to furnish us complete. 


manner in which her hair was done up, I forgot 
to notice. I dare say the ladies on board ship 
could tell vou all that. After being shown all 
over the ship, they went into the cabin to do jus- 
tice to a ‘‘spread’”’ given by the Admiral, and 
from the length of time they staid there they 
must have been pleased with it. They were on 
board fully two hours, and when they lett the 
xame honors were paid to them throughout the 
fleet. As they passed by on the quarter-deck, La 


‘plain, in the middle of the city. It was very | Grande Duchesse said ‘‘Good-bye” to us. They 
strongly fortified, and from the earliest times all talk English very well. 


Boston. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Publishers will oblige us by refraining from 


sending irregularly numbers of serial publica- 
The principal building in it is the Par- | tions, or even the initial numbers of works they 


Such 


and the finest site, in the world. This magnifi-| favors we cannot acknowledge. 


cent building was destroyed by the explosion of 
a magazine during the Venetian siege of 1687. | 
At that time most ofthe other buildings were’ 
in a good state of preservation. The Parthenon 
was built during the administration of Pericles, | 
and is 230 feet long by 100 wide. The walls were 





Every Saturday, for October 24, is quite charm- 


ing. We especially like ‘“ Beetle-Hunting;’’ it is 
a delightful essay, and is well supported by others. 


The J/lustrated Annual of Phrenology and Physi- 


ognomy is a rather thick pamphlet, thickly strewn 
with illustrations, published by S. 


R. Wells, 


and the harbor small and well protected by higw 
There is not the sign of 
any such thing as a fort there; not a single gun 
can be seen; so one must judge that Greece in- 
tends to be a peaceable nation. The harbor is so 
small that not many vessels could be accommoda- 


the King’s Bloodhound,” by C. D. Shanley, are}God. At the same time he observes, not only 
all that is vouchsated to us in this number. among ‘‘infidels,” but also among his co-religion- 

Messrs Ticknor & Fields have published a| ists, a disposition to defraud the said Devil of the 
holiday edition of Tennyson’s Locksley Haill,|creditdue. Accordingly he comes to the rescue, 
with numerous illustrations by Hennessy, cut i and labors hard to show that the arch-fiend is in- 
by Anthony. The letter-press is on alternate dubitably extant, and moreover that he is indeed 
pages, each with a crimson border, and the paper | king, not to be ignored in these days of democ- 
vellum-surfaced and tinted—a dainty and exqui- racy. This is certainly “important if true.” 
site volume of 75 pages. There are nineteen ' Perhaps the difficulty is that the Devil does not 
drawings on wood, the major part of which are as ladvertise. Or perhaps his cunning fashion of 
delicate and perfect as the finest steel engravings. | acting by proxy has overshot itself. He is hid- 
The success of the artists in this particular is} den by his own agents; and we deluded human 
wonderful. Of course the work is one of the beings see only Camilla rioters and New York 
most apposite fora holiday gift, for which the | Tailroad managers, without suspecting who is be- 
complete elegance of its production admirably hind them turning the crank. Mr. Blauvelt, 
fits it. ; however, has taken a peep in the rear; and, be- 


Mr. E. S. Coombs of this city, has printed an old! there He is! On the whole, he reports a 
We like to think well of 


| 6 ‘ 
{ address delivered at a “Prince Hall’’ Masonic fes- | “heerful bit of news. 
tival on the last anniversary of St. John’s Day, |our fellow-creatures, and are glad to know that 


by Lewis Hayden, Grand Master, on the Grand | When a : vataspenioasites they are operated by 
Ladye Jurisdictional Claim, or War of Races. Mr. | Auld Nickie Ben,”’ rather than self-moved. We 


Hayden demonstrates in this work successfully | 2° bound to acknowledge, however, we Mr. - 
ilis cong- 


that the Prince Hall (colored) masons are legiti-| 10e8 Not take this view of the case. 


mate and in good standing. He looks forward to ‘dence in the badness of mortals would be ranked 
the time when colored masons will be recognized 


| by insurance officers as Al. He does not doubt 


and affiliated with their white brethren the world , hat his wife would murder him, nor that he 


over. We learn from high authority in mason- | would murder his wife, for a snfficient considera- 
There is no crime in the calendar, he af- 


ary that the ‘“‘work’’ of these colored masons ig | tion. : ' 
precisely the same as that of their white breth- firms, which any man would not commit to ob- 
ren. What is to prevent the Africans from ini- !" the kingdoms of the earth, and the glory 


tiating white men, then, and sending them to visit of them.” That Jesus did not fall down and 
the white lodges, as they could do on the signs, | worship the Devil, when offered this bribe, proves 


grips and passwords? The old prejudice against. tim God, not man. “‘Would our author to-day,” 

the blacks will give way in time. |he cries, ‘dare be tempted to murder as Jesus 
d hi Devil? O 

The last volume of Ticknor’s ‘‘Charles Dick- ee See A -_ — 

| he venture to be alone, for a single instant only, 


ens Edition” is Our Mutual Friend, which also is | 


: /with the most holy and least ambitious person 
the latest written of all the novels. As Andrew! A i 


: : ‘living, if he k efurehand that, duri 
Fairservile said of Rob Roy, it is “owre bad for sabi: “ awed acgmapesern . RB on 
: sate |instant, said person would be instigated in such 
blessing and owre guid for banning.” It has a 


great deal of the genuine Dickens in it, and ti —e - _— ~ ee hee 

. | ries may have imparted to him a mysterious 
| courage, but they must have also plunged him 
jinto the most utter forgetfulness of what is the 
'practical working of universal human nature 
‘under..... temptation appealing to the theist 
| for fame and lust for power.” At the last ac- 


|¢ounts Mr. B. still survived; which we consider 


great deal that is mere excressence and fungus. 
Nobody writes like Dickens, even in the autumn 
of his genius; but we find ourselves wishing in 
this novel, oftener than ever before, that he would 
cut it short. Dickens condensed would not be 
Dickens, but that is what we would like to see. 


Still, when we compare him with the later growths; _. cs ; 
Sb a : evidence of a tough constitution. A semi-om- 
of the English novel hot-house, we can only wish |. . se 
z er oe |nipotent Devil, and such a “universal human na- 
he would still write on and drive his imitators | a . : 
z | ture’ must, taken together, be sufficiently trying 
and substitutes from the field. 


There isa queer|, . _.. hi t ibility j 
contrast between the modernized illustrations met by er ee ne ee 
ve ! 1 , rc ‘k woah cake ‘lying awake of nights with a headache.—Wil- 
this volume and those of Cruikshank and Brown jliams a i eit 


in the earlier novels. We decidedly prefer the old. 
- mace | The North American Revicw, for the last quarter, 


The Atlantic Monthly, for November, is out be- | might be taken as an answer to the pleasant bad- 
times, and is a noticeable number, one of the best. Paes of “Warrington,” who treats it as a kind 
Mr. Whipple completes his really fine essay On of exchange of cards between Mr. Lowell, Mr. 
Bacon. It is, on the whole, the fairest estimate Curtis, Mr. Norton, and others of a particular 
of that remarkable man which we have ever seen, | «se¢.” The articles in this number are for the 
characterized by honest research, excellent judg-' most part written by authors whose names are less 
ment and unusual power of analysis. Not 80 known to the public, and who cannot be classed 
brilliant as Macaulay’s famous—or infamous—es- | ag belonging to any clique or set whatsoever. 
say, it equally lacks the malignity, the unscrupu-| The opening article, written by F. A. Abbot, a 
lous misrepresentation, and the ludicrous com- | man of acute mind, who thinks and expresses 
pound of a tone excessively magisterial and | himself with uncommon precision, is a penetrat- 
thought excessively limited, which mark that ex-| ing criticism of Herbert Spencer’s “Principles of 
traordinary paper. Macaulay’s Bacon is an in-| Biology.’’ The writer admires Mr. Spencer, and 
comprehensible monstrosity, an impossible union | accreditshim with larger services to philosophy 
of the loftiest wisdom with the most grovelling | than we ourselves should give him the praise ot; 
meanness. The essayist venomously underratts’ but the main purpose of the criticism is to con- 
the man and absurdly exalts the writer. He yict him of singular shortcomings and confusions ; 
| plays assassin to the one and lackey to the other. | and the accusation is made with such precision, 
Mr. Whipple assumes that the man wrote his and sustained with such force, that Mr. Spencer 
‘own works, and may be judged by them. The | will not easily avoid it. Meantime Mr. Abbot 
| spirit of the books must have been the spirit of} himself is perhaps open to some reproach. He 
the writer. Assuming this, he proceeds with ad- | seems somewhat disposed to makea theory sup- 
mirable temperance and sobriety to interpret the! port the facts upon which it should be based. 
man at once by his life and his labors. We think Forexample, he appears to infer “apontaneous 
he does it very successfully, estimating both 80 | generation” from the assumption that life is de- 
candidly and with clearness of mind, that his may, | yeloped from matter. But this is a mode of rea- 
perhaps, be taken as a final judgment. | soning that science will not recognize as legiti- 
Messrs. W. H. Piper & Co., of this city, are | ate The development theory is only an hy- 
now the sole proprieters of the few remaining pothesis, until facts shall be, not inferred into ex- 
copies (less than one hundred) of Samuel G. , istence, but fairly found, which shall give it a 
Drake’s elaborate and most satisfactory volume ™ore substantial character. To assume its truth, 


| 


entitled The [History and Antiquities of Boston, from | and then infer from it the facts which may prove 
its settlement in 1630 to the year 1770. he) it true, is palpably no more than reasoning ina 
plates of this important volume have been de- circle. One should either show by direct inves- 


stroyed, and consequently it is not probable an- tigation that spontaneous generation does take 
place, or that the theory may be true without it 


other edition will be put to press during this gen- , 
eration. The work comprises 840 pages, royal. and is sutticiently sustained on other grounds. 
octavo, and is embellished with 39 portraits, 134, Till this is done it remains an hypothesis only, 
autographs, and 125 other drawings, while its, and must not be used either to prove spontaneous 
letter-press, enriched with innumerable notes, is | Seneration oF to disprove ‘‘miracle.”’ Mr. Abbot, 
clear and handsome. The amount of detail em-| however, writes very ably; and it is creditable to 
bodied in so copious a narrative one can hardly mes conductors of the Review that they have con- 
estimate. As the most perfect history uf Boston | sidered less his agreement or disagreement with 
ever printed, no dweller in, certainly no native | their own opinions than the merits of his criti- 
of, the city can be indifferent to its value. We, °ism and his claim to a hearing. 

consider that we do a service to the public in an- The succeeding articles range over a wide va- 
nouncing the existence for sale of these few cop- ead of subjects. H. IT. Tuckerman pleasantly 


ies of this valuable work, for we had been led to sketches the career of Massimo D'Azelis, an 
believe until recently that no copy of Drakes’ | Italian artist, novelist, patriot and statesman, and 


“Boston” could be had except at the most exor- |4 friend of Cavour; George B. Woods gives a 
bitant price. The opportunity for the possession | 8Taphic account of the New York Convention; 


of this volume now offered should not be neg: | H. B. Adams reviews Lyell’s “Principles of Ge- 
| tected. | ology ;” D. A. Wasson treats of “Epic Philoso- 


‘phy;’’ Leslie Stephen surveys ‘‘The Political 
Situation in England;” Charles A. Cutler re- 








W. V. Spencer has published the second vol- 
, ume of James Martineau’s miscellaneous writings, 


Dark most from fear of ill, bright most from 
wish for love. 
A foe, we meet upon a desert plain 
With mutual harmony of wish to part, 
Is welcomer than friend who speaks disdain 
To tender utterance of a trusting heart! 
Believe you, Christ the Lord had little suffer’d 
If Woes had made those limbs their only 
mark— 
Ah no! ’twas Love, which felt love undiscover’d! 
The Father’s face withdrawn! and dying in 
the dark! 
Life is one, whate’er the portion; ease to play, 
or toil to plan, 
Joy or sorrow, haste or caution, all must blend 
to make the man: 
Youth to fail or age to prosper; both to sink be- 
neath a blow; 
God = greater than disaster: life is one, not all 
ow. 
It is one tho’ lives be many; good or bad may 
rise or fall; 
Honor droop, or treason flourish; Love that right- 
eth, righteth all. 
Trust no greatness with a greater: man is strong, 
but God is strength: 
And the breath of the Creator wakes the dead to 
win at length. 
Howsoever lone the contest, do not dream Good 
moves apart: 
Mixt and hostile seem the summons; one has 
only known the start: 
There’s a blast whose sound is louder than an 
eacthly trumpet-call : 
In - end beyond each other, God alone is all in 
all. 
Life is one for stars or spirits! from the oceans to 
the fires; 
From the righteous blaze of Heaven to the gloom 
where Wrong expires. 
Trust the grandeur of disorder, and a grander 
Will to blend, 
God! the Alpha and Omega, the Beginning and 
the end! 





LITERARY, ARTISTIC, ETC. 


Miss Harriet Hosmer, the artist, arrived at 
Lenox, the other day, froma long professional 
sojourn in Rome. 

Mr. Dickens’s farewell series of readings in 
England will, it is said, extend through a year. 
His contract is with Messrs. Chappell, of Bond 
street, who are to pay him £8000. ' 
Anna Dickinson’s home is.a small, simple, 
three-story house on Locust street, Philadelphia, 
neatly kept, and plainly though tastefully furnish- 
ed. Here live her mother, sister and younger 
brother, whom she supports. 

Miss Maggie Mitchell will soon make a pro- 
fessional trip to England. She has long been 
ambitious to play Shakespeare’s Juliet, and the 
Evening Mail advises her to make the attempt be- 
fore going abroad, confident that it would be 
successful. 

Mrs. Mary L. Hutchinson, the mother of the 
Hutchinson family of singers, died of paralysis at 
Milford, N. &L., September 20, aged 83. She 
was the mother of sixteen children, to whom the 
musical powers with which she was naturally 
gifted were generously transmitted. 

A letter written by General Washington to 
Henry Laurens, then President of the Continen- 
tal Congress, was lately sold in London for £9 
15s., or about $47, gold. It covered four large 
pages, and so it went cheap. Our diplomatic and 
consular agents ought to be authorized to buy up 
all such letters when they are brought into the 
market, as they should be placed among Ameri- 
can state papers. 

Lucretia Mott, now a widow and a great grand- 
mother, is living near Philadelphia. Her home 
is a substantial old Pennsylvania farm-house, with 
modern additions and improvements, beautifully 
situated, with extensive grounds, gardens, mead- 
ows and woodland. Here she is passing a serene 
old age, cheered by the love of her descendants, 
kindred and numerous friends. Lady Amberly 
has just named her daughter, the grandchild of 
Earl Russell, for Mrs. Mott. 

One of. the most beautiful volumes ever gotten 
up in this country is that containing the resolu- 
tion of thanks to George Peabody, adopted by 
Congress at the last session. The book is bound 
in blue morocco; tastefully paneled and gilt, 
with a beautiful raised monogram in solid gold 
and silver on one of the panels. The covers are 
lined on the inside with watered silk, and oppo- 
site the handsome title-page is another neat mon- 
ogram in colors. It will be forwarded to Mr. 
Peabody through the State department shortly. 
The family of Nathaniel Hawthorne con- 
template another visit to Europe, where during 
the lifetime of Mr. Hawthorne they spent so 
many pleasant years. The estate in Concord is 
offered for sale, and Mrs. Hawthorne will sail for 
Germany during the present month, where Mr. 
Julian Hawthorne, the only son of the novelist, is 
expected to pursue his studies. Mrs. Hawthorne 
has edited the journal of her husband, which 
Ticknor will soon publish. She is the sister of 
Mrs. Horace Mann and Miss Elizabeth Peabody, 
the latter of whom has just returned from a tour 
in Europe. 

The maiden name of Victor Hugo’s wife was 
Adele Foucher. She married him when she was 
only sixteen, and while he was an obscure man, 
in whose genius she had even then great faith. 
























































































































































to the orthography of a Democratic member of the | 
Massachusetts legislature, in the coalition times, | 
who, it an off-hand speech, exclaimed, ‘‘Mr. 
Speaker, Iam one of the i-domitables!’’ instead 
ot “indomitables,’’ which term had been used to 
designate the intense hunkers who siood out 
against the election of Sumner to the U.S. Sen- 
ate. The chap persisted in reiterating his new- 
fangled word, to the great amusement of the 
House and the spectators in the gallery! Let not 
our Democratic friends be too hard on the alleged 
verbal blunders of the colored brethren! 
CURIOSITIES FROM MEXICO. 

In the window of Semken’s jewelry-store, on 
Pennsylvania avenue, are exhibited some orna- 
ments of virgin gold which formed a part of the 
cabinet of the Empress Carlotta, and are said to 
have been taken from the grave of Montezuma I. 
One of them is a grotesque image, with a visage 
somewhat resembling the human face, but rather 
more like that of a Hindoo idol. Whether these 
costly trinkets, one of which is quite massive, 
were worn upon the person, or surmounted the 
statf of a martial ensign, can only be conjec- 
tured. 

COLORED CHURCH-MEMBERSHIP IN WASHINGTON. 

It is said that the aggregate number of commu- 
nicants in the various churches of the colored 
people here exceeds that of the members of the 
churches of the white people, although the colored 
inhabitants of the city probably do not constitute 
more than one-fourth of the whole population. I 
wonder that some brawler for a ‘‘white man’s 
government’ doesn’t raise a clamor against the 
colored people being allowed to join the church, 
on the ground that that institution belongs ex- 
Clusively to white people! LEverstrt. 





A Pleasant Prospect Ahead. 
Mr. Pomeroy, of the New York Democrat, takes 
a cheerful view of the condition of public affairs. | 


be thoroughly sound on the goose! Otherwise, 
he would unfeelingly keep them out in the dark 
and cold to all eternity! O inexorable Aleck! 
how can you blame the Republican Congress for 
adopting a principle and following a rule of states- 
manship which you yourself deliberately sanc- 
tioned! In the speech alluded to Mr. Stephens 
spoke thus of the then newly-formed rebel gov- 
ernment :— 


“Its foundations are laid, its corner-stone rests | 


upon the great truth that the negro is not equal 
to the white man; that slavery, subordination to 
the superior race, is his natural and normal con- 
dition. This, our new government, is the first in 
the history of the world based upon this great 
physical, philosophical and moral truth. This 
stone, which was rejected by the first builders, has 
become the chief stone of the corner in our new 
edifice. I have been asked, What of the future? 
It has been apprehended by some that we would 
have arrayed against us the civilized world. J 
care not who or how many they be! When we stand 
upon the eternal principles of truth we are 
obliged to and must triumph. 

Our growth, by accessions of other States, 
will depend greatly upon wketner we present to 
the world, as I trust we shall, a better government 
than that to which they belong. If we do this, 
North Carolina, Tennessee and Arkansas cannot 
hesitate long; neither can Virginia, Kentucky 
and Missouri. They will necessarily gravitate to 
us by an imperious law. We made ample provi- 
sion in our constitution for the admission of other 
States. It is more guarded, and wisely so, I think, 


than the old constitution on the same subject; | 


but not too guarded to receive them so far as it 
may be proper. Looking to the distant future, 
and perhaps not very distant, either, it is not be- 
yond the range of possibility, and even probabil- 
ity, that all the great States of the Northwest shall 
gravitate this way. Should they do so, our doors 
are wide open to receive them, Sut not until they are 
ready to assimilate with us in PRincipLE. The pro- 
cess of disintegration in the old Union may be ex- 
pected to go on with almost absolute certainty. 
We are now the nucleus of a growing power, which, 
if we are true to ourselves, our destiny, and our 
high mission, will become the controlling power on 
this continent.’’ 

The truth is there is no phase of Southern pol- 


surrounded by a colonnade containing 48 white 
jmarble Doric columns, 32 of which are now. 
standing. They are 34 feet in height and 5 feet in| 
‘diameter. The Parthenon was consecrated as 
the Temple of Minerva. The Acropolis contains 
;many other interesting buildings which have suf- 
fered from time-to-time in the different wars of 
|the Greeks. In their war for independence much 
| property was wantonly destroyed. 

A short distance from here is the Areopagus, 
or Mars Hill, where the Apostle Paul addressed 
the people of Athens. On this hill was also the 
Court of the Areopagus, the highest tribunal of 
Athens. On anotiier hill near this is the Pnyx, 
where the citizens used to meet to decide the 
great questions of the day, such as peace, war, 
&c., and it was here Demosthenes and other’ 
great speakers held furth. The prison where! 
Socrates was confined and where he poisoned 
himself is cut out of the solid rock in the side of 
a hill. The ampitheater of Herodius Atticus 
was an immense building. The walls were eight 
feet thick. Now a modern theater occupies only 
;a small part of the space. The ancients must 
‘have worked years on these buildings, and used 
immense forces. Just think what means they had 
for carrying blocks of marble, weighing 12 or 15 
tons, ten miles, up and down hills, &c.! Yet 
they did it. i 

The Temple of Theseus is one uv! the best pre- 
served buildings, and, outside, very much resem- 
bles the Parthenon. In it are kept several an- 
cient statues and other ancient works of art, and 
the tombs of some of their gods. There are several 
_other buildings here that were built to celebrate 
| victories, &c., but they are pretty well in ruins; 


New York, and sold for 25 cts. 


Another of the “jolly-sailor’’ edition of the 
Appleton’s Marryatt’s works—the third—Jacod 
Faithful, has been issued, in paper covers and 
large type, ata very low figure, 50 cents. Nich- 
ols & Noyes have it for sale. 


The Journal of Horticulture, one of the neatest 


| magazines that comes to our table, has been issued 


for November, and is well filled with appropriate 
matter. The Gardener's Monthly is also out. Itis 
edited as usual with great care and judgment. 


Messrs. Peterson Brothers have published The 
White Scalper, a story of the Texan war, by Gus- 
tave Aimard. The author has had long experi- 
ence with the Indians, and this novel embodies 
some of the most thrilling incidents. Lee & 
Shepard have it for sale. 

Messrs. G. P. Putna.n & Son have published a 
pleasant little work entitled What Makes Me 
Grow, intended to impart instruction as well as 
yield entertainment to the very young people, 
through the conversations of a little girl with her 
mother. It is capitally designed and well carried 
out. Two excellent illustrations by Frolich adorn 
the work, which can be had of Loring. 

Messrs. Ticknor & Fields have publisked in 
neat quarto form of 250 pages, Dr. Hayes’ story 
in “Our Young Folks,’’ Cast Away in the Cold— 
“an old man’s story uf a young man’s adventures, 
as related by Captain John Hardy, mariner.’’ It 
will lose none ef its attractiveness to the young 
mind by its presentation in this more permanent 
form. It is profusely illustrated. 


The Galary, for November, has a fine table of 


oat To a scholar, well-versed in mythology, contents:—‘‘A Talk about China,” by R. J. Hin- 


these ruins would form a very great source of in- 
terest. The places of some of the struggies of 


} 


ton ; ‘Two French Editors: Emile de Girardin and 
Henri Rochefort;” ‘‘The Devil of Indigestion,’’ 


their gods are still pointed out. , |by T. E. Clark, M. D.; ‘‘The Four Nations,”’ a 


THE PORT. 


} 


' comprehensive classification of the world into 
Pireus is a small town, and the port of Athens, ideal kingdoms; ‘“Beechdale” is well ended and 


He says:—“Whatever may be the result of the itics which is not at war with the purposes of the | and is about four and a half miles distant. The “Cipher” weil begun. The Galary now-and- 
present canvass for the Presidency, we have an founders of the republic and inconsistent with the j entrance to the harbor is narrow, not twice our! then gives us a good poem, but its pages are gen- 


abiding faith in the future of our country.” traditions of the country—and that is what trov- 
Looking a little further for the purpose of seeing , bles our Southern friends all the time. 


breadth of beam—a narrower entrance we have erally scant of verse. A wonderful ‘‘Picture of 
never passed through. The water ie very deep,| the World,” by E. K. Sill, and “‘The Ballad of 


lentitled Essays, Philosophical and Theological, in a 
‘handsome book of some 430 pages. It is made 
‘up chiefly of papers from the Prospective Review, | 
| with one or two from the later published .Vational 
_ Review, of both which able periodicals Martineau | 
| was the main stiy. The last paper is an address | 
' delivered at Manchester in 1854, but the latest in | 
' date is an eesay on Plato written in 1861. The | 
other topics are “‘Whewell’s Morality,’’ (two pa- 
pers,) ‘‘Morell’s History of MoJern Philosophy,” 
Oersted’s ‘‘Soul in Nature,” Kingsley’s ‘‘Phae- 
thon” and his “Alexandria,” ‘“‘Sir W. Hamilton’s 
Philosophy,” and Bailey’s “Theory of Reason- 
ing.’’ Several of these topics, as will be seen, have 
| lost any direct interest they may have had at the 
time, while others are still and long will be fresh. 
All, however, are worth reading for the sake of 
' getting Martineau’s own opinion, which is that 
of one of the most liberal and well-trained English 
thinkers of recent times. Indeed, the iufusion of 
French blood which his name indicates seems to 
{have carried with it a corresponding degree of | 
French insight and candor, t» which he has added 
‘the more pronounced English qualities of a. 
sound understanding and a careful method. 
| Any such collection of past writings is a severe 
| test of the critic’s power of judging; and here we 
| find, along with much that will stand good, much | 
that has ceased to be both true and important. 
| The unfavorable verdict passed upon Schelling 
‘and Hegel, for example, is not justified by the 
| course of thought in the last twenty years, dar- | 


| ing which men have learned to say “Hegel and themes. Much sifting and winnowing his verses 
would bear, and many handfuls of good grain 
would survive the process. The book deserves a 
more extended notice than we have time to give 
it. A few extracts must suffice :-— 

"Go search the world; and, wheresoe’er you stray, 


Schelling,” or even to omit the latter altogether, 
while Hegel is asserting his claim as a great mas- 
{ter in metaphysics, even among Englishmen. 
; But we welcome the book as we do everything 
that Martineau writes. It is ‘‘suited to the lati 
tude of Boston,’’ as the almanacs say. 





|__New York, P. S. Wynkoop & Son.—Mr. Blau-| 
uf the Devil, and in his ubiquity and power, is 


of orthodoxy and the coming of the kingdom of 





The Kingdom of Satan. By Awyustus Blauvelt. Behold! the same brisk boys, at wilesome play: 


| The same strong men, bow’d down by weight of 
| velt is persuaded that a belief in the personality! - 


an article of faith seas | a small graves where drop life’s bursted 
bubbles. 


| She was very proud of her husband’s world-wide 
fame, and to the last spoke of him in terms of 
unbounded admiration and respect. She had 
five children—a son, who died when a baby; a 
daughter, Leopoldine, who was drowned at 
eighteen, and whose loss her mother never com- 
pletely recovered; two other sous, Charles and 
Francois Victor, (the latter the translator of 
Shakespeare) ; and, lastly, a daughter, who has 
married an English officer. 

Our artist bard, Thomas Buchanan Read, has 
| been at Dusseldorf a month or more, in order to 
| finish a magnificent picture of “Sheridan’s Ride’g 
|; —the study for which Admiral Farragut saw, 
| last winter, in Rome, and liked so much. ns 
| have never seen Sheridan,’”’ he said, ‘‘but that 
| looks just as I thought he did.’’ It is only nec- 
essary to say that this, his last, and many think 
his finest, work is fully equal to his poem in 
spirit and originality of treatment. It has been 
purchased in Paris, whence, it is to be hoped, it 
will find its way to the United States for exhibi- 
tion. Mr. Read is now in Switzerland, at work 

upon a long poem, soon to be published, but as 

yet without a name. 

Miss Charlotte L. Forten of this city has com- 
pleted an admirable translation of one of the 
most popular of recent French novels, the ‘‘Mad- 
ame Thérese’’ of MM. Erckmann-Chatrian. It 
will soon be published by Messrs. Scribner & Co. 
(New York), ard will be prefaced by a brief bio- 
graphical sketch of these twin authors, by T. W. 
| Higginson. Many of our readers will remember 
the articles in the Atlantic by Miss Forten enti- 
ted ‘Life in the Sea Islands,” and will gladly 
welcome her again to the fields of literature. 
The translation is the first of a series projected 
by Scribner, who wishes to introduce to the pub- 
lic these simple and graphic stories by Erckmann- 
Chatrian which have delighted so many in the 
original. 

The Shakespeare antiquarians who, from Lord: 
Campbell down, have been showing that the 
great dramatist was proficient in all branches of. 
learning, have been reinforced by a. zealous and 
ingenious explorer who has discovered that 


lates the history. of ‘‘Harvard College Library ;”’ 
R. D. Osborn, an eye-witness, describes ‘‘The 
Siege of Delhi;’’ and ‘‘The Spanish Gypsey”’ is 
appreciatingly reviewed by Henry James, Jr. To 
the Critical Notices, which are less numerous 
than usual, is appended a discussion of ‘The Pop- 
ham Colony.’’ The North American is as fresh, 
vigorous and free from provincial narrowness as 
any Review in the language. 

Life Below. In 
Hurd & Houghton.—There is sound philosophy 
and beautiful imagery, scope of thought and 
grace of expression within the covers of this lit- 
tle volume. In glancing vover its pages some 
terse and trenchant lines arrest the attention, lur- 
ing one on to further perusal. Yet too often the 
following of the clue is not without its disap- 
pointments, as well as its rewards. Too often 
the thread of gold rans into hempen gray. The 
thought grows misty and vague through imper- 
fect. expression. Yet here the author’s ewn 
words are pertinent :— 

Ay! when men, who speak, directing toward a 
spring of healing truth, 

Toward a stimulant of beauty, pure to stay an 
endless youth, 

While attempting, falter, blunder, and, with 
sense dividing wide, 

Void of close and clear expression, end where al- 
most all deride, 

Blame them not! the case is human! words with 
ease bear thoughts below, 


But they fail beneath the press of higher themes, 
which overflow! 


This poet feels indeed the press of higher 


Seven Poems. — New York, 





The wonder is, you find no wonder more. 
The same proud mothers, pensive by the door: 
troubles : 


The same sad dames, with tired eyes turn’d 
above: 
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Shakespeare was a soldier. His investigations 
‘are the more interesting as they purport to throw 
light tpdn that tnekplored region of his life be- 
tween his disappearance from Stratford, about 
4585, and his appearance in London with Earl 
Leicester’s players at Blackfriar’s Theater in 1589. 
He went away under the shadow of an uncanon- 
ical domestic experience and of his deerstealing 
adventures, and left no trace behind. It is now 
represented that he went to the low countries and 
“tisted for a soldier,’ and learned there the lan- 
guage and manners of camps which he made such 
glorious use of afterward. 

An irreverent correspondent compares the pa- 
thetic appeals of Rev. Dr. Bellows, in the New 
York Unitarian Conference, to those of a certain 
Whig orator in the old Van Buren days. “Fel- 
low-citizens,”’ he concluded, “if Martin Van Bu- 
ren is elected President, I—I shall leave the 
country!’ There was a solemn pause, after which 





_a solitary voice responded, “Don’t!” The solit:- 


ry voice that implored Dr. Bellows not to leave 
the Unitarian body—even if it refused him an 


archbishopric — was that of Rev. Dr. Osgood. 


Should the worst come to the worst, it is evident 
that the Episcopal church will have two proselytes 
instead of one,— 


‘For wheresoever Mary went 
The lamb was sure to go.” 





The Presidential Campaign. 
LECTURE BY HON. J. LOTHROP MOTLEY. 


It is certainly the duty of every good citizen to 
examine for himself the questions at issue, when 
a conflict like this is shaking half a continent, 
and is to be decided between the rising and set- 
ting of the sun, on a day rapidly approaching. 
And it seems equally his duty, after having 
thoroughly satisfied himself upon the merits of 
the great debate, to do what in him lies for the 
furtherance of that which he firmly believes the 
right. 

if our republic be true to herself, the future of 
the human race is assured by our example. No 
sweep of overwhelming armies, no ponderous 
treatises on the rights of man, no hymna to lib- 
erty, though set to martial music and resounding 
with the full diapason of a million human throats, 
can exert so persuasive an influence as does the 
spectacle of a great republic, occupying a quarter 
of the civilized globe, and governed quietly and 
sagely by the people itself. 

I believe that there is usually no great defi- 
ciency of party spirit with us, no very great lack 
of democratic steam. Our tendency is perhaps 
to exaggerate the issues and the stakes, but I 
doubt whether it be possible to magnify the im- 
portance of this Presidential election. As citi- 
zens of a free Commonwealth, theretore, whose 
peculiar privilege it is, alone among great nations, 
to elect periodically chief magistrates for those 
functions which in most countries are discharged 
by rulers appointed over the people according to 
permanent and ingenious fictions, it is fit for us 
to scan very closely the doctrines, the promises 
and the characters of the rival parties. 

No man outside a mad-house hopes or wishes, 
since the war, to upset the American republic. 
The thing cannot be done; the Union is indissolu- 
ble. So much at least has been proved. And it 
is worth the precious price we have paid for it, 
to know that what was once believed by millions 
in this country, and almost universally outside of 
it, to be the vainest of delusions, is now an estab- 
lished axiom. Let the world make the most of it 
and govern itself accordingly. Treason has done 
its worst, but this government has not fallen, for 
it was founded on the rock of equal rights. We 
can read the Declaration of Independence at last, 
with its solemn and majestic opening clause, 
which peals through the world like a chorals train, 
proclaiming a new birth to the nations— “that 
this truth is self-evident, that all men are created 
equal; that they are endowed by their Creator 
with inalienable rights; that among these are life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness’’—without a 
blush or a sneer or a feeble sophism, once the sole 
response. x 

Slavery is undoubtedly a sin, and if it be not 
wrong, then nothing is wrong. It is very hard 
for me to understand how any American can wish 
to degrade this majestic Union, this government 
of the people by the people, this political scheme 
of man acting directly upon man, of law dealing 
directly with responsible creatures, into some- 
thing called a confederacy; into a league of cor- 
porations. This system }iad its breath in Amer- 
ican slavery; and is the question still at issue. 
Let us deal with it once for all. We are a nation. 
We are nota confederacy. As to State sover- 
eignty, one would think that we had heard enough 
by this time of that source of woe. Ever sinve 
the constitution was formed, eighty yeara ago, 
there has been no “‘sovereignty,” no supreme 
law, but the will of the people, as expressed ac- 
cording to the rules laid down in the constitu- 
tion. In all we do we must submit to that uni- 
versal law. Under it we have never had any 
danger of losing State rights. ‘The danger was otf 
the loss of national rights. 

When we awoke one spring morning and found 
we had not a country, the whole world rejoiced 
and said that the bubble Democracy had burst. 
The good sense as well as the patriotism of the 
great majority in all the free States thought then 
without an argument, that the greatest of State 
rights is the right to defend the Union; to fly to 
arms, that nota single column of the majestic 
peristyle of States should ever be displaced; that 
this sacred Commonwealth of refuge to the op- 

ressed of all nations should never be destroyed. 

can understand the ery of centralization ina 
country such as France, small in area, with no 
system of representation and discussion combined. 
It has always seemed to me that our perils lie in 
exactly the opposite direction. There must be 
fear of disentegration where the surface is so 
broad, the population relatively so scanty, and the 
engine of repression ahd concentration so slen- 


der, except in times of impending catastrophe like | : : 
. P fi : P ;money ot the United States, when they are not | 


those from which we are emerging. 

Slavery has always been the most potent dis- 
solvent in all political organizations. It eat out 
long ago all r-spect for nationality in the South, 
and planted itself squarely across the track of the 
great democratic principle to which this Union 
owes the breath of life. It made State sovereign- 
ty to become a formidable tact. The spirit of 
liberty was never so strangely travestied betore as 
when it was made to inspire and consecrate a con- 
federacy founded on the corner-stone of slavery. 
Had their cause been good, had the rebellion 
been just, it would have been impossible to sub- 
due them. The world has found out at last 
whether this is a nation or not. VPerhaps it need- 
ed that spasm to reveal to the people the depth of 
their national sentiment, the strength of their at- 
tachment to the Union. At no very distant 
epoch, too, the race which has been foremost to 
destroy this Union will be eager to defend it 
should it ever be unjustly assailed. So long as it 
is true toits natal principle and to the law of its 
being—that all men are created free and equal, 
and endowed by their creator with inalienable 
rights—so long will this Union protect itself. It 
is almost omnipotent in the cause of right. We 
are called on in this Presidential election to decide 
these issues :— 

I. Whether the will of the American people, 
constitutionally expressed, is the law of the land. 

Ii. Whether, in the United States, all men are 
endowed with equal rights. 

If. Whether it is just and reasonable to pay 
debts or to repudiate them. 

IV. Whether economy and constitutonal purity 
of administration will, on the whole, be best se- 
eured by the election of Mr. Seymour or ot Gen. 
Grant. 

I. and II. So far as I know, the reconstruc- 
tion laws are as binding andinas full force as 
any ever passed in this country. I have done 
my best to understand why they are unconstitu- 
tional. The Democrats forget, too, that the 
States which are, as they say, oppressed by it, 
were four years in rebellion, which has cost us 
half a million lives and untold treasure. The 
rebels claimed the right of secession, but it has 
been successfully resisted by our soldiers and peo- 
ple. The great law of civilization is that the 
safety of the people is the supreme law. It was 
necessary to go outside of the constitution to re- 
press insurrection, and it is now to find the right 
to take proper guaranties against its renewal. 

We are told that the seceding States are treated 
with cruelty; that in time of profound peace they 
are subjected to military despotism and negro su- 

y. The party now in power is arraigned 
for its career of unparalleled oppression and tyr- 
anny during and since the rebellion. 

Unparalleled tyranny! Will you search the 
records of all the civil wars ever waged upon this 
planet and find me one solitary, remote parallel . 
to the extraordinary lenity manifested by the con- 
querors in this civil war! : 

Will you go back to republican Rome and tell 
me of the career of alternately dominating parties 
in her civil wars? Will you read of the whole- 
sale massacres of Marius, when his party was 
uppermost, the blood-dripping edicts of the tri- 
umphant Sylla, in his turn dooming the men of 
the vanquished party to death—soldiers, citizens, 
and all—faster than he could remember their 
names, killing them by hundreds and thousands 
first and recording judgment against them after- 

wards, as fast as he could recall themc¢ get them 
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recalled to his memory? Will you remember 
how the triumvirs, dividing the world’s empire, 
met together over a table, and in one evening sen- 
tenced twenty-three hundred Roman citizens to 
death and on the following days murdered ten 
times the number? Think of the head of the 
mangled Cicero exposed in the Forum which 
had so often rung to his impassioned oratory, with 
his amputated hands placed in hideous mockery 
of rhetorical gesture beneath, and with t ulvia’s 
needle thrust through that tongue which even 
now after nineteen centuries still enthralls the 
civilized world with its eloquence! 

Turn to the civil and religious wars which des- 
olated France for nearly the whole of the six- 
teenth century, and count the thousand and ten 
thousand cold-blooded massacres, executions, con- 
fiscations, proscriptions, which reduced the coun- 
try to a wilderness, and the population to pauper- 
ism, from generation to generation. 

Look at the blood-stained soil of the Nether- 
lands during their civil wars and rebellions, with 
the hangings, beheadings, drownings, burnings 
alive and buryings alive by whole townfuls—often 
eight hundred and a thousand daily victims au- | 
thentically recorded—to the deliberate sentence 
to death of the whole population of the country 
by the dominant party; to the confiscation not of 
an estate, here and there, of the rebels, but of 
whole provinces at a swoop. 

Recall that hideous civil war which converted 
Germany—then the most civilized region of Eu- 
rope—into a Pandemonium for thirty miserable 
years; when deeds of fiendish oppression and cru- 
elty such as the human mind can scarcely con- 
ceive of except in delirium, were of almost daily 
occurrence, as one party or the other gained the 
ascendency. 

Remember the wars of the Roses in England, 
annihilating races, decimating counties over and 
over and over again with their massacres, their 
prescriptions and executions, their attainders of 
the blood, incriminating and impoverishing gen- 
erations yet unborn. Think of Jeffries’s bloody 
assize! Pause upon the Thames beneath the 
Traitor’s Gate, and listen to the groans still sound- 
ing through the black past from the ‘Tower of, 
Julius, England’s lasting shame.’’ Think of the 
grinning skulls once decorating Temple Bar ir | 
Fleet street and the Tolbooth in Edinburgh. Lis- | 
ten to the eternal sighs from the famous bridge in 
the full throng of what was once the most power- 
ful republic in the world. Or if you think these 
days too distant, and imagine the world grown tco 
merciful to offer a parallel to republican tyranny | 
and oppression here, cast a glance at the deeds of 
revolutionary France, and shudder at hideous 
images of massacre and murder in every imagina- 
ble shape, of confiscation and desolation to more 
than conceivable extent. 

Recall the oppression which marked the career 
of the British India Company in the East; the 
tyranny and extortion by which vast populations 
were goaded almost daily into rebellion against 
their foreign conquerors, and the frightful pro- 
scription and robberies when those rebellions were 
suppressed; think of whole kingdoms of great 
extent, ancient civilization, enormous wealth, lit- 
erally put up at public auction and knocked down 
for a song to a few needy adventurers—a proscrip- 
tion so gigantic and universal that, in the words | 
of England’s greatest orator, it stands forever ‘‘as | 
a monument to astonish the imagination and con- 
found the reason of mankind.” 

Sup full of horrors hke these with which the 
history of civil war in every age and land is 
crammed, and then turn to this country, stillheav- | 
ing with the convulsions of war, disbanding its | 
million soldiers as soon as the rebel sword was | 
sheathed; look in vain for a single execution, for | 
contiscations or attainders; behold the very head , 
and front of the rebellion, Jefferson Davis him- | 
self, generously 1eleased upon bail bond, and now | 
the guest of nobles in England; loox at the gen- | 
eralissimo of the rebel armies, peacefully engaged 
in the instruction of youth in the academic shades | 
of Virginia, and hailed by a Union General and | 
ambassador as ‘‘a representative man in reverence | 
and regard for the Union, the constitution and 
the welfare of the country.” 

I, for one, am prouder as an American, of the 
instantaneous disbanding of our victorious hosts | 
when their work was done, than I was of their as- 
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tranquil, unobtrusive man, which really charac- 
terized him, the word genuis. The very modesty 
of the man seemed to rebuke all tendency to ex- 
aggeration. Gen Sherman had said in his letter 
that his only point of doubt was in Gen. Grant’s 
knowledge of grand strategy and of books of 
science ani history, but he thought that his com- 
mon sense seemed to have supplied all these. 
And that common sense which supplied strategy, 
science and history was genius, and nothing less. 
The speaker now sketched briefly the military 
career of Gen. Grant. In the little affair at Bel- 
mont he said that Gen. Grant first showed his 
incapacity to accept defeat, and then alluded to 
the famous charge of Smith when Gen. Grant 
told Sherman at Pittsburg Landing how Donelson 
was won and organized out of apparent panic a 
magnificent triumph. He showed how he pur- 
sued rebellion to its doom from Vicksburg to 
Chattanooga and from the wilderness to Rich- 
mond. He was ever as untiring, unimpassioned, 
tranquil and relentless as destiny itself. ‘Ihe 
more Gen. Grant’s campaigns were studied the 
more apparent was a capacity of the highest order 
To bea great sol- 
dier implied many of the highest intellectual 
faculties, and no man could be a great soldier 
without being a thinker, and this was the reason 
why successful soldiers were apt to be dangerous 
in a republic. 
“They think too much, such men are dangerous.” 
During his whole career Gen. Grant had man- 
ifested those civic virtues which inspire con- 
fidence. He had shown cheerfulness a::d pro- 
phetic hope when danger and disaster were thick- 
est; self-command in the hour of success, and 
patience and forgetfulness under unmerited ob- 
loquy. He closed substantially as follows :—His 
career is a history in itself, and has already en- 
gaged the labor of able writers, some of whom 
were the partners of his toil; but I have thought 
it not amiss to call your attention to those man- 
ifestations of his qualities as a citiz:n which entitle 
him to the post of our Chief Magistrate. With 
such a man for the first office, and with our kind- 
ly, high-minded, experienced, patriotic and 
sagacious Speaker of the House, Schuyler Colfax, 
whose name is so suggestive of Revolutionary 
memories—a man who, placed four years long on 
a pedestal where defects as well as virtues are 
scanned, has never made an enemy nor losta 
friend,—with such a genuine Republican for the 
Vice-Presidency, it is impossavle to admit a doubt 
of our success. We have only to remember the 
device of the clan of Grant, to which—whether 
belonging to it or not—he has himself ever been 
faithful,—‘‘Stand fast and stand sure. Craig 
Ellachie.”’ 
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Northern Advice to Southern Reb- 
els. 

It was an adroit manwuvre that induced John 
Quincy Adams to go to South Carolina to testify 
to the peacefulness and loyalty of its people—for 
no one, from peculiar party relations, from name 
and ancestral renown, could be selected who 
would arrest more attention from the country. 
But, like Rosecrans’ zonference with the rebel gen- 
erals at White Sulphur Springs, the visit was de- 
signed in the interest of the Democratic party—to 
disarm prejudice, overcome antipathy, and concil- 
iate questioning longer support. Something was 
needed from a Northern man in this direction. 
Who more likely than ‘‘the grandson of his grand- 
father,” John Quincy Adams, to offer what the 
times demanded ! 

We will do Mr. Adams the justice to sav that 
the following passages from his address at Colum- 
bia, S. C., are creditable to his antecedents and 
his frankness. But would any less conspicuous 
individual—not sent down on an electioneering er- 
rand—been allowed the same freedom of utter 


sembling with such unexampled patriotism when 
the Union was assailed. More than allis it grati- | ance? We trow not!— 
fying to every patriot heart that there has beenno; yoy have perhaps, been told that I am a 
imitation here of that foul vengeance upon the grandson of one of the earliest opponents of vour 
vanquished which has stained the conclusion of peculiar institution; and I will tell you that I was 
oe civil war, except our own, with the indeli- | 35 ardent though humble supporter of Mr. Lin- 
¢ marks of useless bloodshed. The word uni- | coin; a hearty friend of his administration; always 
versal amnesty is trembling on every lip through- | in favor of an energetic prosecution of the war 
out the country, and must soon be spoken; but | while it lasted, and that I hailed with grati:ude 


prudence, honor, justice require that with that! 

beneficent word should be coupled impartial suf- 

frage and irrevocable guarantees of equal rights. 
To refuse the franchise toa man, not because | 


seems preposterous. But as to negro supremacy, 
I suspect that the consummate politician of the 
seceding States will find even less difficulty in| 


manipulating the negro vote of the South than | 
they did for thirty years or more in controlling 
the majority of white voters inthe North. The 
Caucasian race does not need discriminating leg- 
islaiion tor its protection. As to the colored race, | 
if we can give the means of self-protection by 
putting the ballot into their hand, it is as much | 
as we Can expect at present. 


' 


We are told on, 
high authority the purpose of the Democratic | 
party should it get into power. The nation is to’ 
be compelled by force ot arms. But what if the 

army resists and the Senate resists, and Congress | 
resists the forcible destruction of its power, then | 
comes Civil war again. 

Vue victis !—woe to the vanquished !—that most | 
vulgar of sentiments, has no place in American 
bosoms; but the immense good nature manifested | 
by the people since the rebellion surrendered, is 
not to be mistaken for a stupid indifference to the 
security of the Union and the law. 

Until the citizens of New England or of New 
York or Pennsylvania, black, white or yellow, 





| citizens in Alabama or Texas, or any other State, 


; expressed as “in coin.” 


are entitled to the privileges and immunities of 
North or South, the consiitution of the United | 
States is a pompous falsehood. The people want 
it to be a reality. 

III. The national debt. All agree that the 
bonds are to be made good, and paid in lawful 





| 


A 5-20 bond promises ; 
to pay so many dollars. A dollar, by the author- 
ities, Mears ‘a coin’’—a piece of metalic currency. 
According to the New York platform, govern: | 
ment has the right to force upon the holder a new | 
promtise to pay such coins at an indefinite period, | 
without interest—when the bonds say twenty | 
years with interest. To violate law and honor | 
tor convenience, seems unnecessary. As the | 
|bonds are not due till twenty years from date, | 
it was deemed superfluous to say that they 
| Should be paid in gold, even though the interest ; 
| Was so expressed to be paid. Our currency, our | 
| paper promise to pay one dollar, is worth just 
|seventy cents. If the Democratic plan is carried | 
jout, it will fall with frightful rapidity, and our, 
idebt will be paid with worthless paper. The | 
| honest man, too, looks at his obligations, and not 
j into the private account book of his creditor. 
These ‘‘bloated bondholders,’’ too—who are 
they! Hundreds of millions of bonds are held | 
| by trust corporations, banks, savings institutions, 
corporations of various kinds, the stockholders 
}and depositors, in which are legion; and espec- 
ially as regards the savings banks throughout 
‘the land, belonging to the hardest working and 
| humbler classes of the community,—clerks, me- 
| chanics seamstresses, day-laborers, domestic ser- | 
vants, charwomen, washerwomen, factory girls. | 
In Massachusetts, alone, there are 548,005 depos- 
| itors in the savings banks, and one-half of those 
| deposits is in national securities. Taxation by 
government of its own bonds, after issuing them, 
and receiving their value, is repudiation to the 
amount of the tax, and more in effeet. Repudia- 
{tion Means refusal to pay either a part or the; 
| whole of our just debt. } 








Is the American repub- | 
'lie prepared to go into insolvency twelve or fif- 
_teen years before it would by any possibility be 
, hecessary ! 

There exists no nation in the world so capable 
jof paying its debtas this. Jt is the richest com- | 
munity that ever existed. We owe 2500 mil- 
‘lions of dollars. When the debt is due, twelve 
or fifteen years hence, there will be about 60,-. 
000,000 of us people, —S40 apiece; but Sa year, 
and we are paying that now, will extinguish it 
long betore fifteen years has passed. The ac- 
cumulated capital of Great Britain may be a third 
larger than ours, but it is probable that our census 
of 1870 will make surprising revelations. But 
the annual product of the United States is now far 
greater than that of the British Empire, while the 
,untouched resources of this nation are of almost 
fabulous extent. The debt, in fourteen years 
hence, if not reduced a dollar, will then amount 
to but about four per cent. on the capital of the 
nation. Industry, fonesty and peace, however, 
will make the debt disappear almost before we 
have time to fund it. We borrow now at 7 1-2 
per cent. instead of 17 during the dark period, 
and Confederate stock from par has gone down to 
nothing. Let us get rid of this irredeemable 
paper currency which converts us all into a nest 
ot gamblers,and let us elect that man as Pre- 
sident who says ‘‘Let us have peace,’ and who 
means to execute the laws of the land, not to 
“trample them in the dust.””. There are but few 
among the sons of men whose history is identical 
with that of their country; but Grant was in that 
position, and because he is a singular embodiment 
of many of the most prominent characteristics 
and best virtues of our people, all seemed afraid 
jto utter that one word in regard to this sby, 





he is ignorant, but because he is black, |Je¢ 


the abolition of slavery. 

You claimed to be a sovereign State, and by 
your own showing were by the laws of war sub- 
t to any terms the victor might impose. It did 
not lie in your mouths, therefore, to demand any 
rights in the Union you had broken, or any reme- 
dy for the consequences of your own acts under 
the constitution you had renounced. If you were 
to accept your own theory of action, you were 
alien enemies, and your land conquered territory, 
and so subject to the naked hands of war alone. 

I propose to try to escape from our difficulties 
by reversing the process that-brought us into them 
when you appealed to armys)tp decide a disputed 
question of constitutional Cdristruction; and at the 
fate of slavery in the ordeal of battle, you took, 
as it seems to me, the first irrevocably false step. 
You refused to abide by the decision of the tribu- 
nal provided by the constitution, and you would 
not accept the verdict of the people rendered under 
the constitutional form when advese to you. 
The barriers which had been provided for just such 


'an emergency you, in heat aud impatience, threw 


down. 
Mr. Lincoln’s mind was legal and moderate, 
and he moved carefully in a well-considered way. 


Mr. Sumner’s mind is theoretical and extreme and | 
He must leap to his | 


very impatient of restraint. 
end even if the heaven’s fall, and upon him event- 
ually fell the mantle as the leader of the Republi- 
can party. ‘To his inspiration more than any other 
man is due the reconstruction acts. 

The strongest cards which the radical leaders 
had were disbelief in your vows of allegiance, want 
of confidence in your professions respecting sla- 
very, fear tor the future of the freedmen, and a 
deep distrast of your patience and good conduct in 
such matters as free discussion, turbearance with 
difference of opinion, and the right of unmolested 
travel or settlement among you. 

I think that universal suffrage was probably 
forced on you when it was and as it was by the va- 
grant laws which several of your Southern legis- 
latures passed soon after the war closed. ‘These 
were instantly caught up at the North and con- 
stantiy paraded to prove that you were determined 
to restore slavery in the person of her sister, en- 
forced servitude for poverty, or if not, that it was 
shown that you were unfit to be lett in charge of 
the freedmen. 

The North is determined, as I believe, to retain 
and establish, as the legitimate results of the war, 
these general positions, with all the logical conse- 
quences necessary for their convenient enjoyment: 
first, the utter renunciation of the ductrine of se- 
cession; second, the entire extirpation of slavery 
and all its family; third, a fair and unhampered 
career for the treedmen; fourth, the equal right of 
every citizen of the United States to travel, speak, 
and live in any State, so long as he does not in- 
tringe the rights of others. 

I think that even if you were free to do as you 
liked that a wise policy would dictate the educa- 
tion and gradual entranchisement of the negroes 
as fast as they are fit tor it. No free people can 
afford to perpetuate ignorance among its people, 
for ignorance is its internecine enemy. Nor do I 
think that any statesmanlike policy ina republic 
ean suffer any permanent exclusion of any class 
of its citizens from a share in the government of 
the Commonwealth. 


I think you are bound to cultivate friendly re- | 


lations with the negroes among you. Your true 
interests are identical, and their identity must, in 
time, become as apparent as it is demonstrable. 
You should spare no efforts and no practical 
measures in your power to show this clearly, 
both by word and deed, to the freedmen. You 
have no right to forego this exertion; an honest 
and mantul attempt now may save you incalcula- 
ble mischief by-and-bye. Ido not see, nor have 
I been able to discover during my stay among 
you, that you do as yet cherist any ill-wiil to the 
negro. I have found but one sentiment of kind- 
ness expressed toward him; and how could it be 
otherwise ! 

In reference to the colored people, the cry of 
“America for Americans’’ has been as loud and 
more popular than the shout that ‘this is a white 
man’s government.” I can adopt neither, and I 
beg you not to be tempted by your present evils 
to make the latter your political shibboleth. Be 
far-seeing and generous enough to take a loftier 
stand, and see this broad land to be the refuge 
of the oppressed of all nations, and of all races 
and colors, where the civil rights are respected 
and an interest in the common government 1s 
conceded as soon as a due regard 10 the safety 
and good order of all will permit. Nothing can 
be a nore fruitful source of discontent and dis- 
turbance than the existence among you of a 
caste hopelessly excluded trom pulitical privi- 
leges. 

I do not believe that Gen. Grant is your ene- 
my. I feel sure he means kindly to you, and will 
try to do justice and show mercy in his course to 
you. A iarge mass of Republicans will help you 
if you will do your best to kelp yourselves. A 
great majority of all the North only wait to be sure 
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more. 

This was all well enough, and would have 
made quite a reputation for Adams if he had not 
included in his remarks the announcement that 


to the negro. ‘‘I have found (said he) but one 
sentiment of kindness towards him.’’ Indeed! 
In the same journal which has this speech we 


gether with a deputy-sheriff tied toa negro, all 
loyalists, were each shot the day before in the 
South—evidence to Mr. Adams, doubtless, that 
the whites have no ill-will to the negro or his 
friends! 


speech with the remark:—“Mr. Adams’s school 
,of Democracy may flourish; but to the mind of 


than downright Republicanism.” And this as he 
was telling the people of that city that “he had 
| Spent several days in intimate conversation with 
| Gen. Wade Hampton, and had learned his views 
| of the future, and was now satisfied that Hamp- 
/ ton. was no morea rebel than himself;’’ and the 
negroes that “it was for their interest to stand by 
| their friends, whom they had known longest, and 
not be carried away by the fair promises of car- 
| pet-baggers who only wanted their votes,’’ and 
| that he (the negro) ‘would go down unless he 
abandoned his present course’! Was not this 
ingratitude towards Mr. Adams by the News? 
Travelling homewards, Mr. Adams got as far 
as Petersburg, Va., when he broke out in conver- 
sation with a 'ellow carpet-bagger like himself to 
the effect that the people of the South are as loy- 
al as those of the Norta! That showeda weak- 
ness we didn’t expect. He then acknowledged 
that he regarded the election of General Grant as 
inevitable, and hoped the best therefrom. He had 
not the slightest hope of his own election as Gov- 
| ernor of Massachusetts. He had no idea that 
| Judge Chase could ever have beaten Grant, and 
certainly not now. He had avery poor opinion 
|of the Democratic platform, and thought that 
Blair’s Brodhead letter had proved full of mis- 
chief to the Democratic party. This is returning 
sense, in which condition let us hope he will 
continue till after election! 











The Cruel and Bioody South. 

We doubt if there has been a more horrible 
| week of crime in the South since Lee’s surren- 
‘der than the last. The record is terrible, and if 
; Andrew Johnson had a conscience, or Pitt Fes- 
senden a pulsation of sensibility, they, even, 
might show a blanched countenance. In one is- 
sue of a daily paper we read of the brutal mur- 
| der of the Hon. George W. Smith of the Texas 
| Constitutional Convention; of the’ assassination 
| of the sheriff and parish-judge of St Mary’s par- 
‘ish, Louisiana; of the murder of a South Caroli- 








‘na State Senator, in broad daylight, on the plat- | 


| form of a railroad-car; and of the murder of a 
| deputy-sheriff in Arkansas—an old and highly 
| respected citizen, who was tied to a negro, so that 
| the single shot gave them a common death. Be- 


| sides these we have the disarming of United | 
| 


| States troops by Quantrell’s band, Ku-klux out- 
| rages in North Carolina, and a variety of minor 
| occurrences, which serve to show that the “cruel 
| and bloody South” is still rampant over the new 
: lease of power granted by Johnson and his next 
| friend, Fessenden. 

The North is becoming weary with these tales 
of outrage and bloody crime. It will make swift 
_work, we trust, with these rebellious communi- 
ties in December next, if the election of Grant 
|} shall not stay the hand of violence in that section. 
| Let Congress repeal its reconstruction-acts, and 
| put the South once more in the condition it was 
| at the time of Lee’s surrender! This it can do, 
as reconstruction thus far has been wholly a leg- 
| islative proceeding. Then it will have the ground 
| fallow forits proper planting. And if our hus- 
| bandry has not been enriched by experience, we 
' miss our calculation. What will be needed will 
| be to begin anew, with confiscation of lands, and 
the total disability of every rebel—no representa- 
tion in Congress—military government and the 
strong hand for twenty years upon the South. 
We can do without the South. Let us see if she 
can get along without the North! 





Changing Front Under Fire. 
The peculiar phrase of Mr. 
which led him to narrate to the correspondents 
last week that he was not going for Grant and 
| Colfax, that he thought Mr. Seymour wasa great 





statesman, that he had always been a Democrat, | 


| &c., as duly recorded by us, seems to have been 
induced by a movement which came to a head on 
the day we last went to press, and of which the 
Chief-Justice was duly informed—the withdrawal 
of Messrs. Seymour and Blair as the Presiden- 
‘tial candidates of the Democracy, and the substi- 
| tution of a new brace of candidates in the form 
of Chase and Hancock, or Chase and Adams, as 
the parties might arrange! Hancock plumply 


said he wouldn’t be second to anybody, and so | 


he offered the first kick to the proposed demon- 
stration of a baffled and already defeated party. 
'But this whole movement was most singular. 
| The New York 'Wor/d inaugurated it on Thurs- 


day, and on Friday the entire Democratic press | 


nearly had its word on the subject. Some favor- 
jed, others opposed, any change. The World 


, Struck more particularly at Blair. 


‘the Blair blood, of course, and Montgomery re- | 
‘ported that the trouble was that the ticket had | 
been bottom upwards from the start—the strong- | 


(est man was at the foot instead of the head! 


| The magnates of the party in New York—Bel- | 


“mont, Tilden, Schell, Barlow, and the rest—delib- 


erated, and finally concluded that to hoist the flag | 


of surrender actually before the enemy’s broad- 
‘side had been delivered would be so supremely 
cowardly, and would so demoralize the crew, 
that nothing to be gained by the movement, even 


if partially successtul, would be compensation for | 
So they | 


the ridicule and laughter of the nation. 
solemnly announced that no change in the ticket 
would take place. And Mr. Chase, for the sec- 
ond time within four months, received the cruel 
snubbing of the Democratic managers! 
anything be less soothing t» a man all afire with 
| the fever of Presidential aspiration ? 





Slopping Over. 

If there is one thing more than another thata 
Deinocratic Convention should beg, or ‘‘resolve,” 
of its adherents, it would seem to be that they 
should make no speeches and write no articles. It 
‘should pray to be delivered from heresy, schism 
rand “too much mouth.’’ The last is the fatal 

gift with which the Democracy is now cursed. 
What political party cou/d bear up under such ut- 
,terances as we have had from Seymour, Blair, 
1 Hampton, Pomeroy, Semmes, Toombs, and the 
rest? No party could carry such a load of loose 
talk as these men have put torth and live a ycar. 
And the wonder, and the folly, is that they still 


continue it, though they know that they have al- | 


ready wrecked their craft, passed saving even the 
old iron of the hulk—much less any cargo of 
principle or consistency. Here is the New York 
Democrat, in a recent issue, putting forth this dia- 
bolical threat:— 

If he [Grant] is elected by unfair means, or use 
of illegai power—if he does not receive a majori- 
ty of the 317 votes of the Eiectoral Colleze, fairly 
cast—if he seeks to over-ride a majority in Amer- 
iva, he dies besore his term of office shall one-fourth 
expire, and the party that would thas unjustly ele- 
vate him to power shail be strangled in the blood 

, it cries tor. 
| And Frank Blair can indicate a like diabolism 
‘in a speech in the city of St. Louis :— 

Alluding to the recent radical victories, he re- 

garded them as precursors of the defeat of that 
| party. Democracy, he said, would win. They 
bad everything at stake in this stru; 


read that a sheriff, and judge, and clergyman, to- | 


The Charleston News greeted his Columbia | 


the South its principles will seem little better | 


Chase’s) mind | 


This roused | 


Could ! 


RDAY, OCTOBER 24, 1868. 


it is safe to take you cordially by the hand once | they failed the republic would fall with them; ! exercise of his authority as commander of the 
' department where these transactions are alleged 


! military dictatorship would be established. (rant 


would never leave the Presidential mansion alive. 
| And we have not seen a Democratic jour- 


nal that reprobated these assassin-like threats! 


such a party from its embrace and confidence— 

| that it goes down before the indignant protest of 
‘the loyal millions—and that it is forced to pro- 
| Claim its defeat a fortnight before the election 
| takes place?’ Democracy puts the assassination 
| of obnoxious Presidents a plank in its platform. 





Pictorial Arguments. 
We are glad to see that Mr. Nast is having 
| again comparatively full sway in the presentation 
| of designs tor J/arper’s Weekly. Some of his re- 
cent pulitical effusions have had wonderful signif- 
icance. 
great deal to form right opinions in the minds of 
the careless, while thoughtful men recognize the 
power of the delineations. One of Nast’s—for 
he has several—in the current //arper much 
pleased us. It is entitled “Both Sides of the 
Question,’’ and represents two groups of person- 
ages—one the ‘‘Boys in Blue,’’ and the other the 
“Boys in Gray.’’ In the foreground of the for- 
mer are Grant and Colfax, the former with his ci- 
gar. Over their heads are the tattered flags, 
with “1861,” ‘1864,’’ ‘‘1868,’’ “Emancipation,”’ 
“Surrender of Lee,’’ &c., inscribed on the stripes. 
Nearest to the emancipation bar stands Wendell 
Phillips; next Greeley, with a feathered pen in 
his hat for a plume, and a copy of the 7ribune be- 
fore his face; then come Meade, Burnside, Scho- 
field, Ord, Sickles, George H. ‘Thomas, Sher- 
man, Sheridan, Kilpatrick, Logan, Farragut, and 
others, in a row, with Nast and George Wm. 
Curtis in the corner studying the problem and 
looking on serenely. In front of a section of the 
army recline Sumner and Stanton, in close delib- 
eration; in the rear of the group of generals, close 
up to Bryant and Theodore Tilton, comes run- 


| paper fastened to the bavonet of his gun. On a 
hill in the far background is a battery appropri- 
ately designated as //arper’s Weekly tor the execu- 
tion it has and is doing. The Union army is 
stretched out over the hills and down into the 
valleys. The whole drawing is very spirited. 


ground, the former turning affrighted from the 
glance of Grant, while Blair defiantly holds out 


eater. Over their heads are Confederate flags, in- 
scribed “1564,’’ “The War a Failure,’ ‘*1868,” 
“The Lost Cause Regained,’’ “Repudiation,”’ “C. 
S. A.,” “K. K. K., ‘N.Y. Riots,’’ “Fort Pillow,” 
“Andersonville,” ‘‘New Orleans,” ‘‘Memphis,’’ 
“Camilla,’’ &e. 


only his ugly nose and top of head showing 
above the ground; McClellan, in the same pit, but 
only to his waist; Semmes, with a bowie-knife; 
Hoffman, with a club inscribed ‘“‘N. Y. Mayor,” 





‘rest, surly and savage of countenance; Wise, to- 
bacco-chewing and disgustingly egotistic in ex- 
| pression; Lee, with the cant of Christian gentle- 
manliness on his face; Brick Pomeroy, with his 
red-hot Democrat; and numerous other of the 
“friends” of the South. A section of the Con* 
federate army also is given, and the villanous 
expression of the men is not lost. 
cartoon is a most telling political argument. 


Harper is that entitled “Dignity and Impudence,”’ 
the tormer represented by a noble mastiff, with 
Grant’s face, and collar inscribed “Peace,” qui- 
|etly reclining on a rug, all at rest and ease, while 





{near him snaps a little cur having Blair’s face, | 
land collar marked “War.’’ The noble old dog | 


is unmoved by the fuss and fury of the cur, who 
stands as though momentarily expecting a stroke 
of the paw of the larger animal! 





MINOR MATTERS. 


Lecrures.—The second lecture in Mr. Emer- 
son’s course was delivered Monday evening, the 


subject being “Pvuetry and Criticism.” 


imagination, erudition and wit. Verhaps the 
most entertaining feature—if we except a glow- 
ing eulogy of Shakespeare—was the series of ob- 
| servations on the various English poets and their 
masterpieces. His criticism of the poetry of the 
day was also interesting coming from one who 
himself shines among the first of American poets 
and critics. <A critical audience listened to the 
| lecture with the closest attention. 


Mr. Motley’s lecture on Tuesday, at the 
| 





grand performarce. A brilliant audience was in 


; attendance, and the speaker himself, a noble-look- | 
| ing, manly man, was inspired to eloquence rare | 


and welcome. As he appeared on the stage, Hon. 
| Francis W. Bird, who ever has the right pulsatien 
| for recognition of a whole-souled man, rose and 
| proposed “three cheers for the man who uttered 


the first and bravest word for his country abroad 


| were given with a will by a sympathetic audience. 
| The lecture was given with ease and gracefulness, 
with telling periods, calling out continually warm 


applause. ‘The hall was entirely filled. 


Dana ano Butier.—The Transcript gives its 
version of Mr. Dana’s letter on the 
America. Its explanation is all ‘‘stuff.” We 
were wrong as to the time and place of its issue, 
but substantially right as to everything else. We 
remember the letter perfectly. It was universally 
understood to be an attack on the ballot; not on 
the “envelope”’ system, as we had itin Massachu- 
setts in 1851 and 1852, but on the /allot itse/f. If 
the Transcript will read the letter through it will see 
it bears this construction. We never before heard 
|it doubted. The fact that Sydney Smith never 


” 


is not yet upto it, is certainly no excuse for an 
| American's opposition to the system. Neither did 
Smith go for Republicanism; nor does Mill. 
That Dana is as an extreme a tory as could live 
in this country is perfectly clear. If the Zran- 
script wants to defend Mr. Dana on this issue, let 
it print the letter in full. Weshould be glad to 
see it again. 

Gen. George H. Gordon has entered the lists 
against Gen. Butler. It is well known that Gor- 
don has had a long-standing quarrel with Butler, 
and therefore is unfitted to be an impartial wit- 
ness against him. More than this, his speech at 
Salem, en ight last, is surcharged with 
passion, af#any one sees who reads kalf a column. 


And to hake his argument still more questiona- 


ble, as an impartial statement, he has to admit | 


that the Court of Claims has sustained the posi- 
tion of Butler in regard to the non-guilt of a 
trading-firm charged with dealing with the ene- 
my through Butler’s connivance. These are 
fatal weaknesses for Gen. Gordon’s position. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


Gen. Gordon’s Attack Upon Gen. 


: : | part is now, at this late day, sought to be tortured 
he had not discovered in the whites any ill-will | Is it any wonder that the American people spurn | into presumptive proof of complicity, on his part, | 
; with the convicted offenders! 


They are doing, like Nasby’s letters, a | 








ning, ere it is too late, Raymon], with his news- | 





his sword and has the swagger of a Southern fire- | 


| He complained of the gross injustice done him, 
In the rear of the candidates are 
Jeff. Davis, down; Johnson, buried in a pit, with | 





to have occurred, remitted all of the sentence ex- 
cept the fine. And this humane action on his 


Woe worth the 
day to some of Gen. Butler’s opponents if such 
a non-requiter as this is to be regarded as a pre- 
cedent and criterion! 

But aside from a personal application of this 
rule of judgment to any of those whose zeal in 
hostility to the General is just now outrunning 


whatever it may once have been, having amaz- 
ingly dwindled—yet the people of the country 
should be informed of the real state of the case in 
reference to him that they may estimate his pref- 
erence, either way, at its real value, which is 
quite small. Not many days prior to the late elec- 
tions it was telegraphed from Washington to the 
leading journals of the North and West that Mr. 
Chase had in a recent conversation said that Gen. 
Grant would be President not only for the next 
four years, but for eight years, if he was willing 
to serve for that time, and that his administra- 
tion would doubtless be characterized by wisdom 





their discretion, where should we cut if we should 


| follow out their unjust line of inference? The New | 
| York World (and the copperhead press generally | than forty-eight hours of the publication of the 
| following suit) have tried hard to make it appear | telegram, of which the foregoing is a correct rep- 


by base insinuations exactly paralleled by Gen. 
Gordon’s that Gen. Grant, the illustrious savior 


| of the national fortunes in the field, virtually 


winked and connived at the operations of clandes- 
tine cotton-speculators within his lines, and that 
he even slyly afforded facilities to his own father, 
the venerable Jessie R. Grant, who is well known 
as a person of ample pecuniary capital and of 
great business sagacity! Of course, all these 
charges, express and implied, are as false as hell. 
But they areevery whit as respectable and decent 
as the analagous inuendoes against Gen. Butler! 

Gen. Ormsby M. Mitchell, the illustrious svl- 
dier-astronomer, who left the eligible post of head 
of the observatory at Cincinnati, where he was 
rising in the estimation of the savants of science 
the world over, to throw himself into the field in 
the service of his country in the hour of her di- 
rect need, was in the same sneaking, back-handed 
way, accused of indirect complicity and conniv- 
ance with cotton speculators, by poisonous, sly 
insinuations breathed into the ears of the authori- 


| ties at Washington; and was consequently re- 


moved from his command in the West and exiled 
to a merely nominal and passive command in 
South Carolina, where his brilliant capacities 
were eclipsed, and his energetic desire to serve 
etliciently chafed against the bars of his isolation, 
and where the climate, codperating with this un- 


| merited and insernally-instigated wound to his 


sensitively high-minded and chivalrous spirit, 
made short work of him; and the pro-slavery re- 


F | tictionists, who professed to be for the “Union as 
The other side has Seymour and Blair in the fore- | 


it was,” rejoiced that grim Death had thus re- 
moved an uncompromisingly progressive com- 
mander! I was in Washington when he arrived 


and moderation, and be highly promotive of the 
welfare of the country, &c., &c. Within less 


resentation, in ideas if not precisely such in phrase- 
‘ology, the Judge’s private secretary, Mr. Jacob 
| W. Schuckers, came along newspaper-row in 14th 
street and contradicted the statement, alleging 
that Mr. Chase was not committed to the support 
lof Gen. Grant. The next morning the New 
| York Herald, with whose correspondents here Mr. 
Schuckers had conferred, had the denial in its 
telegraphic column from Washington; and Tom 
Florence’s little rebel daily published in this city 
said, on the evening of the same day, professedly 
by authority, that whatever might be Mr. Chase’s 
views, he had not declared for Grant! Now I 
am assured by one of the most upright, discrimi- 
nating and reliable gentlemen connected with the 
press that the Chief-Justice did say exactly what 
the telegram ascribed to him, and even more of 
the same sort; and my informant had the state- 
}ment from a person of unquestioned veracity, 
who had it from the lips of Mr. Chase himself! 
How shail we account for the discordant repre- 
| sentations? Can it be that after the telegram al- 
luded to had appeared in print, and just on the 
eve of the recent elections, some of the Demo- 
| cratic managers, foreseeing defeat, and desirous 
' of laying an anchor to the windward, attempted 
| with some degree of success to honey-fugle the 
| Judge, at this late day, with the notion that if he 
' would keep uncommitted to Grant he might 
|even now be taken up by them and run in 
to the Presidency? Has the glamour of that of- 
| fice so dazed his vision and bejuggled his wits that 
he can thus be made the prey and sport of those 
| who would fain use him merely as the tool for 
‘the accomplishment of their selfish purposes # 
You can draw your own inference from the facts. 








at Willard’s, on his way to his pestilential doom | qjgst if an affirmative answer to my queries 


—a fate so galling to a gallant soldier who pre-! .),9)) express the truth! 
| ferred falling with his face to the foe, ‘he once was, in his earlier and better day, let us 


“When the ranks were roll’d in vapor and the | 
winds were laid with sound.’’ 


but said he should obey as a soldier, and go where 
he was assigned. 

Banks, too, has a thousand times been surmis- 
ed to have engineered the disastrous Red-River | 


But remembering what 


not be angry, but think of that pregnant line in 


| Locksley Hall:— 


‘Weakness to be wroth with weakness.”’ 
LEVERETT. 





BRIEF NOTES. 











August Belmont, with a copy of the World; | 
Wade Hampton, swelling with defiant wrath; For- | 


' os . | 
| ter, touching that expedition, published a tew | The Republicans are putting some able and ex- 
| years since ! 


' for various acts of malfeasance ! 
The whole | 


campaign in the interest of parties who wanted| Julius L. Clarke has been appointed Secretary 
to get at the cotton stowed away in the interior | of the Board of State Charities vice F. B. San- 
country and bring it out to market. And what; born, resigned—a methodical, painstaking, con- 
was the point of Admiral David 1. Porter's let- | scientious and estimable gentleman. 

What did he mean to intimate? | perienced men in nomination for the State Senate, 
And how was it with the sainted dead—the | such as ex-Mayor Lincoln, ex-Aldermen Crane 


| great-hearted, magnanimous Lincoln, who leaned | and McLean, George H. Monroe of the Roxbury 
| always to the side of merciful judgment, and fre- | Jurnal, and others. 
| quently remitted sentences, or parts of sentences, | 


died at 
He was 
connected with the fugitive slave cases in this city 


Ex-U. S. Marshal Watson Freeman 


Shall it be said | Sandwich, on Monday last, aged 70. 


that there was a desire or purpose to shield crim- | 


| lic men in positions of high authority ? 


| inality in these instances of executive clemency ? 
Another capital drawing in this number of | 


In the name of justice and decency, is there no 
other way to explain the humane action of pub- 
And | 
shall one who rendered the service that Gen. | 


| Butler did to the country at a critical time, be | 


ruthlessly. excluded from the benefit granted | 


in 1854. He had a hard reputation with anti- 
slavery men from this cause, but he had many 
social excellencies. 

Gen. Grant recently remarked to a friend :— 
“This much I wish, and / declare this to he my 
policy: That such a degree of peace and tran- 


It was | 
discussed in the lecturer’s peculiar manner of 
flashing upon it from the abundant stores of his | 


| of complicity in frauds are simply base election- | 


Music Hall, (of which we give a sketch,) was a | a ag 
| vember 4th they find how futile were all their | possibly,” was used in reference to lowering the 


| bugeous arraignments ? 


: ; : ' : they are all fush, and he knows it! 
/at the outbreak of the rebellion,’’ which of course | * ead 


ballot in | 





/ in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and Nebraska, 


got so far as to believe in the ballot, and that Mill | 
| reaching frantically 


tween Andy and certain wire-pullers, with ex- 
press reterence to an acceleration of the Demo- 
cratic speed in the great race, by a change of 
team, in which Andy himself should be the lead- 
horse, the name of the White House might, for ! Bnet as for the elephant—where can they tie him? 
this campaign at least, be appropriately changed 
to that of 2e-/ay. House. 


tive to the Democratic Presidential emergency, 
may be termed a jurta-position. 


even to the worst criminal—that of being sup- _quility shall exist in this country that a man may 


posed to have acted from good motives, where no | speak his mind in any part of our great land, and 
that without molestation or hindrance. 


improper ones can be proved to have governe d | 
his action !—and must he be hunted and hounded | With such men as John G. Whittier, Elizur 
by ghouls and vampires of the reputations of mil- | Wright and John M.S. Williams to represent the 
itary commanders whom rebels hate and tuadies literary, political and mercantile support of Gen. 
and sycophants stand in fear of? | Butler, no friend of regular nominations in the 

How happens it that Gen. Gordon has dug up | fifth district need be ashamed of the company he 
and brought forward just now, on the eve of the | finds himself in, though dilettante politicians lift 
election, his inferential accusations against Gen. | their noses at his brusqueness. ‘ 
Butler! Why did he not produce them during Monsieur C. Hippeau, an intelligent French- 
the impeachment trial, and thus throw over his | man, well versed in the system of public schools 
liege lord, the accidental President, a mantle of in France, (at the head of which is bis friend, M. 


” 


' palliation, by attempting to show that the able | Duruy, the minister of public instruction,) has 
| conductor of the impeachment-prosecution was | reached Boston on a visit of inspection among the 


in the same fix with Johnson in conniving with | American schools. He will tarry in Boston a 
violation of law? Why didn’t he think of all week or two, and will then visit other cities and 
this then, if his base hints had any warrant in | States. He is particularly desirous of examining 
fact‘ The truth is, the trumped-up intimations our girls’ schools. 

, , E The Congressional Executive Committee say 
eering devices, which their authors will most | they have had but one version of the Chicago 
ruefully and sheepishly contemplate when on No- | platform, and in that the word “honestly,” not 


efforts! | rate of interest on the national debt. Doubtless 

Was not Gen. Gordon pinned on to the coat-| this ig correct. Yet a package of the ‘‘platform,” 
tail of Johnsonism! And with every swing and | such as we have betore described, was sent to the 
flap of said coat-tail did he not swing his hat, | Republican Headquarters in this city, and seen 


with hurrahs for the Johnsonian policy? Why | and handled by us. Who committed the forgery ? 
didn’t he then assail Gen. Butler with his hum- ; 


= : Gen. Gordon assails Gen. : : 
The best answer is, that sails Gen. Butler not on his 


record exactly, but inferentially, on the record of 
others. Query: How would it do to assail a cer- 
tain General, respecting his tyrannical and cruel 
treatinent, of private soldiers, when he was a 
Colonel? We do not mean on a written record, 
but on the spoken testimony and burning recol- 
lections of men without shoulder-straps who did 
the hard fighting! Who tied soldiers up by the 
thumbs, upon trivial charges? Who treated them 
otherwise as a barbarian? 


Aw O_p ANTI-SLAVERY May, 
(When it cost something to be'one.) 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


From Washington. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTA. 
Wasurnaton, Oct. 20, 1868. 


THE GREAT COPPERHEAD PARALYSIS. 
The Democratic party since the recent elections | 





Hlow can the Massachusetts Democracy (asks 
; the Hartford Courant) support a man who not only 
| proclaims the certainty of Grant’s election but his 
| belief that everything will be happy and serene 
j afterwards? How do the Democratic candidates 
| for Congress in the two Boston districts like such 
| backing as their gubernatorial standard-bearer 
| gives them? Mr. Adams must retire, and, if he 
| will advise his friends to make Mr. Claflin’s elec- 
/tion unanimous, perhaps the Republicans of 
(Quincy will reélect him to the legislature, and he 
will get back into the Republican party again 
| before 1870. 

There was lately a firm known as Seymour & Blair, 

Their doors are now closed acd the sign is not there ; 

The assets are assigned to one Grant and his heirs, 

Who is now winding up the poor bankrupt’s affairs. 


has been in the condition of a swimmer struck 
by an electrical-eel, or a man who, while grop- 
ing about in the house in the night-time, has 
suddenly struck the ‘‘crazy-bone’’ of his elbow 
against a door ajar in the darkness. It finds its 
arm paralyzed, its powers of locomotion generally 
disabled, and its spirits smitten with dishearten- 
It is ina quandary what to do. It is 
convulsively 


ment. 
and almpst 
about for some new props tu support itself—now 
trying to feel after Chase, and then calling  be- 
seechingly to Hancock; but not, after all, so de- 
mented in its weakness as to seriously think of 
attempting to lean upon Andy Johnson; who, it 
would seem from apparently reliable reports, 
stands ready to proffer the aid of his own name 
for the Presidential ticket, but whose present at- 
titude is that of one who is ready to go before he 
has been sent for. 

NEW NAME FOR THE EXECUTIVE 

In view of the several volunteer consultations 
held recently at the Presidential mansion be- 


The demoralized partners have gone to the dogs, 

And are mired to the chin io the blackest of bogs ; 

And all the effects they are able to show 

Are an elephant (sick) and a cock that won't crow. 

They ve bursted their breeches and pawned their last shirt, 
Their machine is played out and refuses to equirt ; 

They re as poor a the last run of last summer's shad, 

And have got the blind staggers and belly-ache bad. 


MANSION, 


Democratic potatoes thix season are amall, 

With but few in a hill, and in some none at all ; 
While the famishing party are round with tin-kettles 
In search of some one who will furnish cold victuals. 


For even our wide-awake showman won't buy bim,— 
Skin him, boys, skin him, in Baraum’s best mauner, 
| And send the green hide to Ulysses the tanner. 


POSTURE OF JUDGE CHASE. : 

The present position of the Chief-Justice, rela- Art Notes. 
The admirable picture of the “Death of President Lin- 
coln” has attracted crowds of visitors to the galiery of Ho- 


He is just now, | Co., 266 Washington street. We believe 


| worth, Preree & 


‘parties to engage in contraband trade at Norfolk; 


therefor by a military commission and sentenved | 
ggle, and if to a fine and imprisonment, the General, in the ally o 


Butler by those who refused to accept him last summer, 


Epiror CommMoNwEALTH:—The set speech 
made at Salem against the regular Republican 
candidate for Congress in the fifth district has 
hugely tickled the copperheads and rebel sympa- | 
thizers, who are circulating and quoting it with 
much gusto. The gist of that speech is the en- 
tirely-unsupported charge that Gen. Butler con- 
nived at the violation of law and army regula- 
tions in affording facilities to certain interested 


' resting upon the shoulders of that successful ri- 
val for the July nomination. 


cerned! Mr. Chase’s exact status on the Presi- 
dential question for months past has been in- 


and then when the said parties bad been tried | 
committed. elf 
f very little consequence — his influence, 


sos . that we echo the sentiment of all who have seen it when we 
placed in opposition with Seymour, with a view | pronounce it the best historical painting ever placed on ex- 


of shifting over upon him the dubious honor now | pibition in Boston. It will remain here no longer than next 
week, and we advise all who have not yet seen it to improve 


he present and last opportunity. 


oe “eit 

i! 5 en « io | Church, the artist, whose new “Niagara” is just now the 

ting attitude for both, and indeed for all con-| _ or interest, iss mative of Hartford. He early mant- 
fested a talent for pictorial art. 
to walk and talk with Bartholomew, the sculptor, and the 

| volved in some uncertainty, contradictory state- | — — See at eae — 

i ; i i st , Church becam Sole. more 

| ments having been from time-to-time made in the | cesorecktee Rowe cham thes hie cvsiatp gb practi ig 
igs Journale. One ny han bene ateted Cont forded can scarcely be imagined for a young artist ; and the 
he was for Grant—the next dey that wapsieiassoen® | beautiful scenery of the Catskills, amid which they dwelt, 


Now, although he himself is person-' uy. conversarion of so noble and true a man, avd the mu- 
tual study of nature, must have suspiciously promoted the 


in his native town he used 
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artistic developmentof Church. From Cole‘s studio Church 


own land, never visiting the old world till fame and fortune 
were secured. Niagara has been for years his delizht, and 
has been profoundly studied, with how great success is seen 
in the magnificent picture now open to the public in the 
well known rooms of Williams & Everett. 
The autumnal tints now rapidly disappearing from our 
New England foliage recall the vividn-ss of Prang‘s two 
chromos, *‘ Early Autama on Esopus Creek,’’ New York, 
and “Late Autumu in White Mountains,’’ New Hampshire, 
after Bricher, which should hang in every New Englander’s 
house as a reminder of the unsurpassed beauties of his 
own locality. We have lately, with the fall beauty all 
about us, diy contrasted there representations of the 
season with nature herself, aad we have more than ever 
been charmed with the fidelity and skill of the painter, 
whose large soul drank ig the wondrous beauty of the 
woods, waters and mountains, and religiously portrayed 
them on canvas. And along came Mr. Prang, with his imi- 
tative brain, warm impressibility, cunning fingers, aod well- 
assorted colors, and takes all the rich portraiture from the 
artist's canvas, and fixes it, by the subtlety of chromo-lith- 
ography, upon paper, so well mounted and varnished that 
it has the merits of real canvas. For a small sum these 
pictures can hang in the workingman’s or the clerk's par- 
lor, a thing of beauty all the year through, educating the 
taste and love of nature of the whole family, and remain- 
ing an incalculable source of domestic wealth for years and 
years. Surely, Mr. Prang is the people's friend. 


Dramatic Notes. 
Two of our local theaters just now are crowded every eve- 
ning with audiences limited only by the size of the edifices ; 
but the others are not reaping that reward which their en- 
terprise deserves. This is accounted for in many ways. 
The principal reason, of course, is the vital ani daily in- 
ereasing interest whichevery patriotic person must feel in the 
approaching change in the administration of our national 
affairs. This interest is too real and too intense to admit of 
neglect, and the excitements incidental to an election are 
now not less numerous and attractive than they have been 
in former years, The ward meetings, the caucuses, the 
torchlight processions, and the mass of political reading 
with which the press teems, always predccupy the mind of a 
great portion of the public, to the serious detriment of the 
theaters; while the cheering activity in business, the un- 
precedented frequency cf brilliant weddings, which attract 
guests by hundreds, the opening of a lecture season of un- 
common promis, and similar occurrences, turn the public 
thought into other channels. And as with the general pub- 
lic 20 with editors and critics, who have not the faculty of 
being in all places at all times, although they are popularly 
presumed to be able to annihilate both time and space. 
Booth, at the Boston, continues to be alike the fashion 
and the p His is ph 1. His repertoire 
thus far has not exhibited novelty, yet the desire to see him 
appears more eager than ever; the applause which greets 
his most thrilling effects is fairly electrical, and the breath- 
less silence into which his masterly command over the emo- 
tions hushes his hearers conld not be more profoundly ex- 
pressive, or more sweetly flattering. Yet all this honor is 
deserved, for it is the unanimous verdict of all his severer 
critics that he has never acted so well. His wonderful im- 
personations of widely different characters—Hamlet, Riche- 
lieu, Richard, Othello, Claude Melnotte, Petruchio, Don Ca- 
sar, Brutus, Romeo—sway all grades of people because of | 
his universal humanity, which, while it enables him to 
conceive and execute any and every dramatic idea, at the 
same time strikes a sympathetic chord of nature in every 
heart. This is the secret of his great power. Rant and fus- 
tian and clap-trap are as fureiga to him as would be the vul- 
garity of the Bowery, yet the groundlings are as enthusias- 
tic in their admiration of his delineations as are the culti- 
vated classes who put their wits to school in his presence. 
The engag t will conti only through this and the next 
weeks.—On Wednesday evening next he will bring out for 
the first time Edmund Falconer’s new play, written in blank 
verse and five acts, entitled ‘‘Love's Ordeal.” 
The other enterprise which triumphs over all obstacles is 














TORCHLIGHT PROCESSION 


!funds to the amount of $1,000,000, and impli- 
passed at once to the study of nature; remaining in his | cates Miller, Ward & Co. as accomplices in the 


| embezzlement. 


Capt Russell H. Conwell of the 46th Massachu- 
| setts regiment, has just had extracted a rebel ball 
ithat he has carried since February, 1863, and 
which, in the meantime, had worked down from 
his shoulder, through the Inngs, to a position be- 


hind the fifth rib. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 


and other parts easily separating when handled; 


of the shaft befere being lifted out. Many bones 


ed. It was thought by Mr. Ayer, the foreman, 


and lived until they reached the first floor. The 
the fallen works. 
In the recent examination of an old desk be- 
longing to the late Joseph Robinson of Beverly, 
about $1000 were found, $700 of which were in 
old. 
: William Valentine, one of the heirs of the Val- 
entine estate, of Fall River, recently come of age, 
has commenced a suit in equity to compel the 
trustees of that estate te pay over to him his dis- 
tributive portion. William Valentine, grand- 
father of this plaintiff, died in 1839, leaving an 
estate valued at $183,000, which he placed by will 
in the hands of Jefferson and Philip D. Borden, 
as trustees, for the benefit of his grandchildren. 
The question to be passed upon by the court is, 
whether distribution is to be made as the heirs 
come of age, or not until the youngest reaches 
majority. ‘The estate, under the skillful man- 
agement of the trustees, has increased to $1,500,- 
000 


The building and land of the Harris Free Li- 
brary, valued at $70,000, was the gift of Mr. Ed- 
ward Harris, the well known manufacturer, and 
he has besides made a present of $2500 wortc of 
books to the library. 











BUSINESS NOTICES. 


ak 


THINGS TO BE REMEMBERED. 

Some thiugs should be remembered, 
And thought of every day ; 

But we will speak of only two, 
Then lay our pen away. 

Remember “‘all’s not gold that shines,”’ 
As oft you've heard some gay ; 

Some men, unless you watch them close, 
Will cheat you every day. 

Remember if you've Boys who need 
Good Winter ‘* Clothes” to wear, 

That you can buy them very low 
At FENNO’S—in Dock Square. 














SPECIAL NOTICES. 


tea “LET US HAVE PEACE.”— 





GRANT AND COLFAX 
GRAND 


— or — 
PEACEMAKERS! 
IN BOSTON, 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 28, 1868S. 





the variety-show at the Howard, which is a miscellancous | 
mixture of the mean and the me. itorious, of the vulgar and 
the refined, the cheap and the artistic. The Dutch songs, 
and the comic vocalism of Mr. R. W. Smith, the sentimental 
strains of Miss Nellie Taylor, and much of the * nigger busi- | 
ness," is simply to be endured; but the perfors ances of | 
Delehanty and Hengler are accomplished with neatness and 

skill; the character songs and changes of Miss Annie Hin- | 
dle are a very creditable continuation of a novel style of en- 
tertaipnment which Mr. Lingard commenced here last sum- 
mer ; the banjo solo of Mr. Smith is managed with consid- 
erable dexterity ; and a Jarge proportion of the dancing is 
very good. Of the premiere danseuse, Mlle De Kosa, it 
may be said in the language which Choate once emp!oyed in 
allusion to Judge Shaw, “She knows that she is ugly but 
feels that she is great.'’ The ugliness in her case, however, 
asin that of the lamented Chief Justice, is confined to the 
face. In figure she is symmetry itself, and in movement 
graceful and rapid. Her vitality is astonishing, and her 
style brilllant. She is every inch an artiste, and the public 
sees too little of her. M‘ile Devere is the next best dan- 
reuse in the troupe in point of grace, delicacy and accom- 
plishment. She is prepossessing, too, but fearfully thin, 
by reason, probably, of her unremitting and arduous labors. 
We are glad to observe by the applause which her efforts 
evoke that she seems to be appreciated by the public. La 
Petite Schlager is remembered in ‘The White Fawn,” in 
which sue was seem to better advantage ; and Miss Kate 
Peonoyer had sufficient swing at the Theatre Comique last 
season and the year previous. She does not dance so well 





as formerly, but seems even better pleased with herself than | sisting each of Battalions, Clubs and bodies of Citizens, as 
before. The ballet-corps here is quite efficient. The enter- | follows :— 


tainment is crowded with changes, and the curtain does not | 
fall from the commencement to the close. 
this experiment has proved so remarkable as to excite emu- | 


lation in the breasts of some other operators, and it is whis- A.M. Benson, of Portland. 


pered in dramatic circles that the Howard will soon feel | 


the spurs of an active competition. Be that as it may, its | shire, Franklin aod Berkshire counties, under com mand of 
manager was shrewd enough to calculate the effect of the | Gen. Josiah Pickett, of Worcester. 


Presidential election and of the tremendous legitimate at 


traction at the up-town theaters, aud so deserves the very Dukes and Nantucket counties, of Rhode Island and Con- 
| Mecticut, and States other than New England States, under 
It struck many persoosas a bold stroke for Selicyn's to pro- | command of Col. E. C. Cabot. 


pleasant places into which his lines have fallen. 


duce “Merry Wives of Windsor” as the first Shakespearean ef- | 


fort at this elegant theater, but the result in an artistic sense | of Gen. S. M. Weld, Jr. 


proved that the manager did not reckon without his host. 


The play was presented with much perfection of scenery, | of Gen. Thos. Sherwin, Jr. 


sestumes and properties, and the cast, which embraded | 
every male member of the company, was evenly good. The 
comedy was played with spirit, especially by Miss Morant, | 
whose ‘Mrs. Ford’ could never have been matched in other | 
hands. The shortcomings were so few and insignificant, | 
and the effort of producing this comedy so praiseworthy, 
that we forbear to note them, especially as those to whom 
improvement might be suggested never enacted their re- | 
apective characters before. The public did not give much 
encouragement to a perseverance in this line of business on 


asm slight. This, however, may be partly accounted for by 
the condition of the elements outside, and by the unfamil- 


be the next special attraction at this house. 


Bonfanti has been well received at the Commique. She is 


handsome, dashiag, elegant, and the finest dancer, with the | order of their reporting. Ono taking up the merch, distance 
exception, perhaps, of Morlacchi, who has been seen in this | will be taken by head of column, sub-divisions taking 
wheeling distance, and units of organizations twice wheel- 
It | ing distance. E 

is stated that the Can-can, which created a sensation last! The Eighth Division will form in Charles street, right | 
feason at this theater. and likewise in the press and pulpit, resting on Beacon street, the left prolonged toward Cawm- | 
| bridge street. 


country. Her efforts are exceedingly artistic and difficult, 


and she has won the genuine appreciation of the public. 


will be reproduced shortly. 
Mille Janauschek, the great German actress, made her | 


| tion of the Chief Marshal to serve on his staff, viz :— 


ed Aids, and as many Marshals to serve on foot as may be 
needed, and will transmit their names to these Headquar- 
ters without delay. All mounted officers will dress in dark 
clothes and a military felt hat, and are request-d to wear 
their corps badges. The Chief Marshal's Staff will be dis- 
tingui-bhed by acrimson sash, to be worn in the manner 
| prescribed for Officer of the Day. 


The success of ; of Gen. 8S. E. Chamberlain. 


| mand of Maj. J. Henry Sleeper. 


| report to its Chief, at the corner of Beacon and Charles 
| Street, upon the night of the parade, without further notice. 


| M., on the Parade Ground of the Common, the right of 
| each resting near the Charles street mall, at a transparency 
Monday evening, the audience being small and the enthusi- | bearing its number, the left: prolonged toward Park street ; 
the First Division being nearest Boylston stre+t. 
be in column of platoons or sections of not more thaa six 
Sarity of the public with the play.—'-Blow for Blow” is to | files, and closedin mass. The organization earliest to report 

| with a band will in each Division take the head of the col- 
umn; all others will be posted from front to rear, in the 


CIRCULAR NO. 1. 


The following named gentlemen have accepted the invita- 


Chief of Staff. Adjutant General. 


Gea. Wm. Coggswell. Col. Cornell G. Attwood. 
Chiefs of Divisions. 
Gen 8S. E. Chamberlain, Gen. Josiah Pickett, 


Gen. Stephen M. Weld, Maj. J. Henrv Sleeper, 
Gen. Thos. Sherwin, Jr., Col. E. C. Cabot. 


Aids. 


Gen. A. B. Underwood, Col. Horatio D. Jarves, 
Col. WV. Hutchings, Maj. Eliot C. Pierce, 
Capt. J. Waldo Denny, Capt. Henry W. Wilson, 
Capt. G. A. Churchill, Gen. W. Raymond Lee, 
Maj. W. 3. Cobb, Gen. B. F. Pratt, 

Maj. A. 8. Cushman, Col. John Tewksbury, 
Maj. Luther Day, [Gen. Sumner Carruth, 
Col. Edw. O. Shepard, Maj. Eminuel P. Halsted, 
Col. Orson Moulton, Capt. D. C. Sisson. 


Chiefs of Division will appoint not exceeding five mount- 


FRANCIS A. OSBORN, Chief Marshal. 
Boston, Oct. 20, 1868. lt Oct. 24. 


CIRCULAR NO. 2. 


The Procession wi!l be organized in eight Divisions, con- 


The First Division, from Suffolk county, under command 
The Second Division, from Maine, under command of Col. 


The Third Division, from Worcester, Hampden, Hamp- 
The Fourth Division, from Plymouth, Bristol, Barnstable, 
The Fifth Division, from Norfolk county, under command 
The Sixth Division, from Essex county, under command 
The Seventh Division, from Middlesex county, under com- 


The Eighth Division of the Cavalcade, under command of 


All citizens wishing to join the Cavalcade are requested to 


All the Divisions, excepsiag the Eighth, will form at 7 P. 


They will 


The Headquarters of the Chief Marshal will be on the 


Promised appearance at the Olynipic on Wednesday eve- Parade Ground, near the junction of the Beacon and 


ning, the play being Pho ira.” The weather was inclement | C 


harles street malls. The Staff will report to him there at 


and the audience limited, but the welcome extended to the | 6} o'clock P.M 


' 
@riste was generous, and her performance powerful. The 


Chiefs of Divisions will estab ish their headquarters at 


engagement will continue through the coming week, and no. their respective transparencies, at 7 P.M , and will remaio 
genuine lover of the clarsic drama should fail to witness her there in person or by representative until the column mover. 


striking stage pictures. 


| They will detail Aids to attend the several railroad stations 


The Musewon, next week, will preseut in elegant style at which portions of their commands will arrive, to give 


“Surf.” 





‘NEWS OUTIANE. 


Domestic. 
BOSTON AND VICINITY. 

The free religious services at the Music Hall, 
under the management of Rev. W. R. Alger’s 
society, commenced on Sunday, about 2000 per- 
sons being present. The great organ and a fine 
triple quartette furnished music. Mr. Alger spoke 
in his usual polished way on the 
abuses of church-going.”’ 
the service, no benediction being pronounced. 

The license commissioners in Suffoik county 


have granted liquor licenses to 2134 persons out | Col. ¢. H. Hovey commaniting, are detailed as escort of t he 
Chief Marshal, and wil! report at his head quarters. 


’ 


of 2465 who have applied for them. ‘Public con 
venience” seems to have been amply consulted. 


| 
} 


| necessary instructions and information. 

an Aid at the rear of their respective Divisions, to notify the 

‘ Cc 

| to give information during the march of any extended in- 

| terval in the rear, or of any irregularity requiring atten- 
tion 
the Division number, to march in advance of the Band, 
thirty paces in rearof the preceding Division. 


They will station 


bief of the succeeding one of the movement to move, andl 


They will detail a bearer for a transparency bearing 


Each organization arriving upon the Common will direct 


its march toward the transparency of its Division, and re- 
“Usee and port te the Chief, stating the number of officers, of torches 
His remarks concluded 294 of the party under its eseort. On being posted in col- | 
umn it will close in mass and extiaguish torches. 


The First Battalion Grand Veterans of Boston Highlands, 


No fireworks will be allowed in the ranks until the column 


The statement is made that Silas James, the | moves 


murderer, recently executed at Worcester, a few 


At 7; o'clock a gua will be fired, at which signal all | 


days prior to the execution of his sentence made torches wil! be lighted, and preparations made tomore. At 


confession that be set fire to the Riverside Park < 
stables, Boston, three years age, by which Henry , 
C. Beckwith lest his valuable horses, “Prince,” 

‘Belle ot Hartford’’ and mate, and others, valued 

at about forty thousand dollare. He had some 

spite against Mr. Beckwith, and took this coward. | 
ly way to revenge himself. 


o'clock, at the signal of the second gun, the head of the 


column will take up the line of march by the Charies street 
gate, through the following named streets :— 


Reate. 
Beacon, Berkeley, Commonwealth avenue, Arlington, 


Boylston, Pleasant, Tremont, Worcester, Shawmut avenue, 
A portrait of Hen. David Henshaw was placed Washiozton, Eliot square, Bartlett, Shawmut avenue,Wash- | 


on the walls of the Collector’s office at the Custom . jagton, Dover, Iarrison avenue, Chauncy, Summer, Winter, 
House on Saturday. It is the the contribution of ' park, Beacon. Bowdoin, Cambridge, Bowdoin square, Green, 


a number of the admirers of Mr. Henshaw, who Leverett, Brighton, Alien. Blossom, Cambridgs, Charles, to | 


remember his efficient services as Collector Of the point of starting, where it will be reviewed by the Chief 


this port in former years. 

Water will be let into the Chestnut Hill Reser- 
voir on the twentieth anniversary of the introduc- | 
tion of Cochituate water into Boston. 


' Marsh | and dismissed. 
Residents upon this route are respectfully requested to 
| Muminate their houses, and to dispiay fireworks during the | 


The “State street irregularities’ came before P*“** of the Procession. 


the United States circuit court, Monday, all the 
defendants except Edwari Carter being present. | 
Hartwell pleaded nolo contendere, and, his sureties | 


Any Chief of Division not ready to move prompty in his 


order, will at once notify the Chief of the next di 


When the bodies of the victims of the disaster 
at the Hoosac tunnel’s central shaft were recover- 
ed, there was 27 feet of water in the shaft. The 
bodies were in a state of putrefaction, the limbs 
and they were placed in coffins on the lower floor 
were found broken and one or two skulls fractur- 
that those first found had made a temporary raft 


others were buried under the timbers and debris of 





Any organization reaching the ground after the departure 
of its Divixion will report to the Chief of the next succeed- 
ing ove not already in motion. 


of the column to preserve its proper interval, its Chief will 
at once transmit the intelligence to the Chief M rshal. 


Headquarters, on the day following the procession, consolt- 
dated reports of their commands. 


himself to set the example. 
By command of 
Gea. FRANCIS A. OSBORN, 
Chief Marshal. 











All Soldiers and Sailors, whether as organized bodies or 


GRANT and COLFAX, are particularly requested to aseem- 
ble at FANEUIL HALL, at two (2) o'clock, on WEDNES- 
DAY AFTERNOON, Oct. 28th, 1868, and take part in the 
Convention of the Boys in Blue, as preparatory to the Great 
Torchlight Procession of the Peacemakers in the evening. 


good music will be in attendance. 
Navy Officers and Saltllors 


HORACE B. SARGENT, 
Chairman State Central Committee Boys in Blue. 


ONCE. 








— At — 


THE TANNERY OF THE WARD 10 
GRANT CLUB, 


Hon. D. W. GOOCH, 
BROTHER POTTER, 
E. E. WILLIAMS, Esq., 


and APPRENTICES the advantage of their successful experi 
ence in the various processes of tanning. 
HALL’S popular Band. 
Everybody invited to come early and stay late. 
WILLIAM BALDWIN, 
Prest. Grant Club Ward 10. 
lt Oct. 24. 


2g@- REPUBLICAN NOMINATIONS.— 


NATIONAL AND STATE CANDIDATES. 


Election Tuesday, Nov. 3, 1868. 


FOR PRESIDENT. 
ULYSSES 8S. GRANT, 


OF ILLINOIS. 


F. B. Gutman, Sec’y. 


FOR VICE-PRESIDENT, 
SCHUYLER COLFAX, 


OF INDIANA. 





FOR PRESIDENTIAL ELECTORS, 
At Large. 
DAVID SEARS, of Boston, 
JOHN H. CLIFFORD, of New Bedford. 
By Districts, 
1.—RICHARD L. PEASE, of Edgartown. 
2.—WILLIAM MASON, of Taunton. 
3.—WILLIAM WHITING, of Boston. 
4.—FRANK B. FAY, of Chelsea. 
5.—JAMES N. BUFFUM, of Lynn. 
6.—GEORGE COGSWELL, of Bradford. 
7.—J. WILEY EDMANDS, of Newton. 
8.—PAUL WHITIN, of Northbridge. 
9.—CHARLES A. STEVENS, of Ware. 
10.—MILTON B. WHITNEY, of Westfield. 





Fer Membcrs ef Cengress, 
Dis. No. 1.—JAMES BUFFINTON, of Fall River. 
2.—OAKES AMES, of Easton. 

3.—GINERY TWICHELL, of Brookline. 
4.—SAMUEL HOOPER, of Boston. 
§.—BENJAMIN F. BUTLER, of Gloucester. 
§.—NATILANIEL P. BANKS, of Waltham. 
7.—GEORGE 8. BOUTWELL, of Groton. 
8.—GKORGE F. HOAK, of Worcester. 
9.—WILLIAM B. WASHBURN, of Greenfield. 
10.—HENKY L. DAWES, of Pittsfield. 





Fer Governer, 
WILLIAM CLAFLIN, of Newton. 


Fer Licut.-Gever oer, 
JOSEPIL TUCKER, of Lenox. 


Fer Secretary of the Commonwealth, 
OLIVER WARNER, of Northampton. 


Fer Treasurer and Recciver General, 
JACOB H. LOUD, of Plymouth. 


Fer Auditor, 
HENRY 8. BRIGGS, of Pittsfield. 


For Attorney-General, 
CHARLES ALLEN, of Boston. 


Fer Execative Councillors, 

Dis. No. 1 —MARSHIALL S. UNDERWOOD, of Dennis, 
2.—CHARLES ENDICOTT, of Canton. 
3.—THOMAS RICE, Jz , of Newton. 

4.—OTI3 NORCROSS, of Boston. 

5.- ROLAND G. USHER, of Lynn. 
6.—THOMAS TALBOT, of Billerica. 
7.—CHARLES ADAMS, Jr., of North Brookfield. 
8.—HORATLO G. KNIGHT, of Easthampton. 


Should any Division, duriag the march, be com pelled to 
halt, or be unable by reason of the rapid march of the herd 


Chiefs of Divisions are requested to transmit to th se 


The Chief Marsbal expect: punctuality, and will endeavor 


otherwise, throughout the State, who favor the election of 


Prominent military men will address the meeting, and 


Intending to join the Navy Battalion in the Torchlight Pro- 
cession are requested to report their names to Captain 
GEORGE F. HOLLIS, 20 Custom House street, Boston, aT 


Menday Evening next, at 7 1=3 e’cleck. 


Will be on hand to give to Masten WoRKMEN, JOURNEYMEN 


STREET COSTUMES. 


—AT THE— 


EMPORIUM OF FASHION 


— FOR— 


NEW ENGLAND. 


tasteful. 


White, with Muffs and Tippets to match. Useful and 
pretty. 

Black Silk Velvet Cloaks, suitable to all ages, 
and adapted to every taste. Plain and elavorately orna- 
mented. 

Beaver, Sealskin and Plush Cloth Gar- 
ments, Black, Brown, Purple, White and Frosted. In 
every conceivable form. 

“Colleen Bawn,”’’ in Green and Blue, Black and 
White, and Bright Plaid. Very choice effects. The nattiest 
street costume of the pre-ent season. 

Opera Garments, of very appropriate material, and 


J.WALDO DENNY, Secretary. 1t Oct. 24. in many different styles and colors. A large variety. 
mi eS : The stock has been selected personally by our own buyers 
06 gal ANOTHER BIG TIME in Europe, and, while the modes are neat, novel and ele- 


gant, the garments vary in material and trimming to such 
an extent as to satisfy the ideas of ladies in every condition 
in life. 

This PROFUSE DISPLAY OF BEAUTIFUL TEMPTA- 
TIONS should receive inimediate inspection. It is presented 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., 


AT RETAIL, 


242 to 250 Washington St. 
Oct. 24. lt 








LINOLEUM! 





NOVELTY IN FLOOR CLOTHS. 


A Fabric with all the Desirable Qualities 
of the Best Oil Cloths, 


BESIDES BENG 


WARM AND NOISELESS, 


The Surface being of Cerk and Leather. 


These Goods are in extensive use in England. but are 
now introduced here for the first time, and are espectally 
recommended for halls, offices, etc., requiring a durable arti- 
cle, and combining neat, attractive styles. 

The attention of parties interested ix particularly invited 
to the same by the undersigned, who have been appointed 


Sole Agents for the Goods in Boston, 
— BY THE— 


‘Linoleum Manufacturing Ce.,” Lendon. 


JOHN H. PRAY, SANS & CO., 


192 Washington Street, 


And 23 Franklin street. 
2 





Oct. 24. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


AMERICAN 
BLACIs SILKES. 


excellent goods, which have already acquired a NATIONAL 
REPUTATION, our stock is at present exhausted, and we 
are therefore temporarily forced to disappoint the trade. 
The production, however, is being hastened forward with all 
possible despatch, and each order for the Silks will be reg- 
istered and executed regularly according to the date on 
which it is received. 


JORDAN, MARSH & (CO. 


Winthrop Square, 


BOSTON. 
Oct. 24. it 


“ENGLISH 


TABLE CUTLERY. 





Oct. 24. 2t 


ge NEW ENGLAND FEMALE MEDICAL | 
COLLEGE.—The Twenty-first Annual Term of seventeen | 
weeks will begin on WEDNESDAY, Nov. 4th. Lecture fees, 





The subscriber has just received per steamer ‘‘Samaria,”’ a 


a large invoice of superior 


TABLE CUTLERY, 


LATEST PARIS STYLES 


Real Astracan Garments, in Black, Grey and 
White, with Muffs, Tippets and Hats to match. Rich and 


Astracan Cleth Garments, in Black, Brown and 


In consequence of the unprecedented demand for these | 


| 
{ 
' 
\ 
| 
i 


| 
' 
| 
| 
| 


, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 


———— 


1. The RedeLine Whittier. 
ica] Works of Joan G. Warrier. 


der. 
Artists. Uniform with the Red-Line Tennyson. 


| This is the only complete edition of Whittier's Poem 


books for the coming Holiday season. 


CORNEIL G. ATTWOOD, Adjutant-General. 
MW EOTE UE Bin pe MARSH & CO. MS Sater eae 
wrote Se ee eS ARE NOW OPENING M. Diaz. 
PACK smcenceee shores FULL A SPLENDID ASSORTMENT ‘ “- — by W. L. Szprarp. 1 vol. Small 
On Wednesday After » Get. 28, 1868. ee This charming fairy story by one of the most popular and 


hosts of delighted readers. It is at once entertainivg, in 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
The Complete Poet- 
With five portrait. Beautifully printed with a red-line bor- 
Illustrated with twelve full-page Pictures by various 


Small 
quarto. Cloth, $4.50; Half-Calf, $6.00; Moroceo, $8.00. 
with Illustrations ever published. The wide and constantly 
| extending popularity of the author of ‘‘Maud Muller,” and 


‘Snow Bound,’ combined with the rare at:ractions of this 
edition, must make this one of the most desirable of Gift- 


successful of writers for young folks, cannot fail to win 


structive and wholly salutary in its influence, as would be 


/) 


emt 


4, 1868. 








NEW ENGLAND 


No. 3: State Street, 
BOSTON. 
ALCUMULATED FUND JAN. 1, 1868, 


$5,200,000. 


SURPLUS TO BE DISTRIBUTED TO MEMBERS, 
. $763,000, 
to be allowed in settlement of notes or credited in payment 
of premium where parties have paid all cash. 
Distributions Annually. 
ALL Poticres Non-Forrsiraste under the laws of Massa- 
chusetts (See Statute of April 10, 1861,) to the extent of 
their value. 
The following Table will show the time that a Life Policy, 
issued by this Company, WILL CONTINUE IN FoROoE after the 
annus! cash PAYMENT OF PREMIUM HAS C£ASED, no other 
condition of the policy being violated. Only four different 
ages, and seven payments are given ; but they will suffice 
to show the practical working of the law referred to above 
- PAYMENTS IN CASH. 














SEWING MACHINE 


the State Fairs held at 


Burlington, Vt., Sept..8 te 11, 1868. 
Manchester, N.H., pt. Lite 18, 1868. 


Best Machines in the WORLD for all kinds of 
FAMILY SEWING. 


PLUMMER & WILDER, 


37 and 59 Bromfield St., Boston. 
Oct. 24. 3m 


expected by all who are acquainted with the exquisite sto- | < 3 3 3 3 2 | 3 
ries of Mrs. Diaz. Po | bee, er ea 
<< waenwt 22 2 {Si ea ot et ete 
'e* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on | oe < a < = é & 
ceipt of price, by the publishers, m8 | om n ) - 0 | © | & 
i fe per ne cee eb as beer een 
<a | 8 £8 SE SE Sif wif gs 
TICKNOR & FIELDS, S| > ¢ : $ 33s 23 SS Bg z 
Oct. 24. BOSTON. lt . & = Ax Ge Su On &= 
5 | 243 1 2282 1703 1194 wi2s ats a 
: ‘ 3002 2773 2594 2465 se 22 
ELIAS HOWE 3 |1 32 123 274 465 566 416 359 


Received the ‘‘First Premiums” over all other exhibitors at 





Policies issued to the amount of 

$20, O 0 0 > 
on a single life, on the Lire or ENDOWMENT plan. 
This Company is now entering upon its 25th year, and 


For pamphlets and circulars giving details of the Comps- 
ny’s operations, address either the President or Secretary. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, Presipsnt. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 
Wm. W. Morianp, M.D., Medical Examiner. 








ARTISTIC PAINTING. 


HABERSTROH & NEEDHAM, 
Eresco Painters 


In Encaustic, Oi] and Distemper Colors. Also, House and 
Sign Painters, Imitators of Wood and Marble. 


Reems Ne. 608 Washington St., Beston. 





They are prepared design to and execute every description 
of wall and ceiling decoration for churches, public buildings, 
private residences, halls, hotels, &c. Gilding ana Emboss- 
ting on Glass, Every description of wood finished in wax 
and oil filling, and in varnish or French polish. 





LUCAS HABERSTROK. 
Sept. 26. tf 


CHRISTOPHER NEEDHAM, 


SOUTH END 
FURNITURE ESTABLISHMENT, 


GEORGE W. STEVENS, 
GO1 & G03 Washington Strect, Boston, 


Supplies every kind of Furniture, Bedding, Window-Shades 
| Drapery Curtains, Upholstery Goods, &c. Repairs of al 
| descriptions skilifully and expeditiously executed. 

Oct. 3. 3m 





. 


WILLIAM DOOGUE 
apse furnish for Balls, Weddings, Parties, Picni:s, 
estivals, &c., 


BOUQUETS AND FRESH FLOWERS 


of every kind and of the choicest varieties, either by special 
Messenger or expresa, and orders by mail and telegraph, 
will be promptly answered. 


FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSE, 
No. 679 Washington Street, 
July 4 Between COMMON AND WARRENTON. 


3n 


‘CAMPAIGN 


EhA GS, 


Of Bunting, Silk and Cotton. 


Banners, Transparencies, Mettoes, 
Lanterns, Terches, Badges, 
Capes, Belts, Caps. 


Marshals’ Sashes and Batons. 


Fireworks 
FURNISHED TO ORDER. 


POLLARD & LEIGHTON, 


(04 ‘Lrement St. (Studio Building,) Boston. 
Oct. 3. bt 


piace mninne 





“PEERLESS.” 
FIRST GRAND PRIZE MEDAL 


AWARDED 


PRATT & WENTWORTH, 


FOR THE CELEBRATED 


“PEERLESS” COOKING STOVE, 
Seams 
THE EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, 
PARIS, 1867. 


ALSO, TWELVE OTHER FIRST PRIZES TAKEN DURING 
THE LAST YEAR. 


The Best Cooking Stove Ever Made: 
FOR COAL AND WOOD. 





| 
Tt is the ‘‘Peeriess,’’ because it is superior to all other 
Cooking Stoves in Economy, SIMPLICITY, CLEANLINESS, Bax- 
nG, Roastine and Beauty. 
Ist. Economy. A patented method of hea‘ing the air and 
conveying it through the oven, saves from twenty to thirty 





From tke justly celebrated house of 
MAPPIN BROTHERS, Sheffield. 


per cent. of fuel. 
2d. Smpuiciry. It is easily managed. The re can be 
perfectly controiled and kept through an entire season with- 


out rekindling. 


| $55—fiee to students needing aid. | 


SAMUEL GREGORY, M. D., 
Sec’y at the College, 21 East Canton St., Boston. 


He offers theee Goods (which comprise the usual assort- 
| ment) at a SMALL ADVANCE ON COST OF IMPORTA- 


Oct. 17. 2t | 





te PIANO INSTRUCTION.—Mr. ERNST 
PEKABO has returned to the city, and is now ready to re- | 
ceive his pupils. He may be addressed at CaICKERING & | 
Sons’ Pianoforte Warerooms. 

Oct. 10. 3t* | 
te MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITU. | 
TION, No. 48 Summer street, corner of Arch. All moneys | 
deposited in this institution, commence drawing interest on | 
the first day of each month. | 
The extra dividend, which has just been declared, makes | 

the interest on deposits at tae rate of seven per cent. per | 
| annum for the past five years. 3m Sept. 26. 











i y = Pubects i pena hs, 
| 


MARRIAGES. 








In this city, 15th inst.. by the Rev H. W. Foote, Francis 
| Skinner to Eliza B., daughter cf John L. Gardner. 
; 5th inst..by Rt. Rev. Manton Eastburn, D.D., Dr. Has- 
| ket Derby to Sarah, daughter of the late Rev. Charles Ma- 
, son. DD. 
| 15th inst., by Rev. L_R. 3. Brewster, Mr. George B. Rice, 
| of North Waterford, Me., to Miss Harriet E., daughter of 
| Rufus C. Marsh. 
;  1dth inst., by Rev F. D. Huntington, John Cotton Jack- 
| Son to Louise Sewall, eldest daughter of Charlies T. Hub- 

rd 

' 


15th inst., by Rev. George Putnam. D D., Alexander Hen- 
| ty Davis, of New York, tw Caroline, daughter of John J. 
' Mav, of Dorchester. 

2th inst. by Kev. George H. Hepworth, Mr. Alexander 
heigl Sears to Miss Lizzie Prescott, daughter of J. M. 

ones. 

In West Roxbury, 2lst inst.. by Rev. C. J. Bowen, Au- 
| gustus H. Wright, of Boston, to Julia P., daughter of Geo. 
| Billings, of W-R. 

{ In North Andover, 15th inst., by Rev. B. F. Hamilton, 
| Dudiey R. Palmer, of Boston, to Miss Anna W. Bradley, of 
North Andover 














In this city, 17th inst., Oliver Brewster. ; | 
In Newtonriie, loth inst., Mrs. Mary 38., widow of the late | 
| Hon. 8. D. Davenport, of Hopkinton, 66. 
| Im Malden, 19th imst.. Bradley Symmes. eldest child of | 
| Charles F. and Louisa M. Newcomb, 5 yrs. 3 mos. } 
daughter | 

t 


| Im Greenwood, 15th inst.. Mary Florence, oply 
| of Hon. James M. Usher. of Medford, 15. 

In Lexiaogton, 16th inst , Simon W. Robinson, 76. 
Im Duxbury, 1th iast., George P. Richardson. 83 yrs. 9 | 


mos. 
| bth inst., Capt. Charles Soule, 86. 
' Im Sandqich, 19th inst.. of ae Watson Freeman, 
| Esq., formerly U.S. Marshal, 70, 





to march in his piace and stead, and will fall in in the rear of | 


being satisfactory, he was released, subject to re- | the !ast marching Division, retaining at the head of his Di- 
call for sentence. The trial of Charlies Mellen | vision the number assigued. Should he, however, be sub- 


and Charles H. Ward, who are ‘‘in the same box,’’ | ject to detention by the unreadiness of a small portion of | spectica. The nichest cash prices paid 
The indictment in substence , his command, he may, at his discretion, detach such portion 
and send it, under charge of an Aid, to report to the Chief 
of the last marching ape. 


was then begun. 
charges Hartwell, when cashier of the United { 
Siates treasury in Boston, with using government 








| OLD ACCOUNT-BOOKS, | 


| NEWSPAPERS, PAMPHLETS, &c., are wanted. and will | 
| immediately de put into paper, withvut being exposed toin | 
GEL. W. WHEELWRIGHT & SON, j 
Paper Manxvracrorers, 
Sheqyas’ Block, 48 Water Street. Boston. 
Aug. 15. tf 


' Oct. 24. 


| rewarded no other author of the same class of books, and 
| which canpot fail to insure for this pew volume an immense 
sale 


TION. 


RICHARD BRIGGS, 


Cer. School and Washingten Sts. | 
Oct 24. lt 


“GEO. W. WARE & CO., | 


12 CORNHILL, } 
Have on hand a large assortment of 


STYLISH AND THOROUGH MADE 


FURNITURE, 


— also — } 





UPHOLSTERY GOODS, | 
At Very Lew Prices, } 
3m } 


FREE RELIGION. 


Report of the First Annual Meeting of the Free Religious 
Association, Leld in Boston, May. 1568, containing Ad- 
dresses by Rev. O. B. Frothingham (President of the Associ- | 
ation), Rev. James Freeman Clarke (Orthodox Unitarian), 
Rev. Kobert Coliver (Liberal Unitarian), Rev. Charles H. 
Maleom (Calvinist Baptist). Rev. John P. Hubbard (Episco- | 
palian), Rev. Olympia Brown (Universalist), Rev. John 
Weiss (Radical). Also. a Report by Wm. J. Potter, on the 
**Present Tendencies of Society with regard to Religious Or- 
garization and Worship.”’ with remaras thereon by A. B. 
Alcott, Aaron M. Powell. F. E. Abbott, Mra. C. H. Dall, J. 
M. Peebles, C. C. Burieigh and others. A Report by F. B. 
Sanborn on the ‘Relations of Religion to Philanthropy and 
Social Science,"’ with Addresses thereon by Col. T. W. Hig- 
ginson. Lizzie Doten and Wendel! Phillips; and an Appen- 
dix containing a paper by the Jewish Rabbi, I. Sangary Na- 
thans, D.D., a jetter from Rev. M. D. Conway on Keligious 


, Movements in England. and a letter from Keshub Chunder | 


Sen, the native Theistic Reformer of India,—the whole 
forming a book of 12) I12mo pages. Price 4) cents, on re- 


| ceipt of which copies will be mailed to any address. Pack 
| age of 12, 83.0. 


Oct. 24. It 25 Bromfield St., Boston. 








j 
ADAMS & CO, Publishers. | 
‘ 
‘ 





ANEW GLEE BOOK. | 
THE GREETING. 


A collection of Glees, Quartettes, Choruses, Part-Songs, 
ete. By L. 0. Emerson, Author of ‘The Jubilate.” ‘‘Harp 


| of Judah.” ‘Golden Wreath.” ‘““Merry Chimes,” ete. 


Upwards of half a million cop‘es of Mr. Emerson's Music 
Books bave been sold, a fact proving 8 popularity which has | 


t 


The contents of this work are for the most part. Nzw. | 


| A large number of valuable pieces have been contributed by 


Mr. L. H. Southard, whose name is 8 sufficsent tee of 
their excellence. The marked features of the collection are 
Originality, Brilliancy and Vanety ; and it will be found, | 
upon careful examination, that there is no Glee Book now | 
before the publie that in every particular will prove socom- | 
pletely satisfactory to Musical Societies and Conventions, | 
Conservatories, Ciabs and Amateur Singers. Price $1.38. 
Mailed post-paid. OLIVER DITSON & (0)... Pvsuisagrs. 277 
Washington St. Bo ton. CU. H. DITSON & CO., 711 Broad- 
way, New York. ed Oct. 24 


| Oct. 3. 


| PARLOR FURNITURE. | 


3. CLEANLINESS. No dust escapes while shaking or dump- 
ing the grate. 

4th. Baxina. [ta large oven, wherein all parts are of 
equal temperature, bakes as evenly as a brick oven, and that 
without turning the article. It bakes quickly. 

5th. Roastinc. A current of hot air constantly passing 
through the oven so thoroughly ventilates it that it roasts 
as well asa tin kitchen. 

6th. Beauty. Made of the best iron, it will not crack. 


) Well moulded, artistically designed and smoothly cast, it is any other manufacturers in the country, and offer the same | 
' the most beautiful as well as the most serviceable Stove in for sale at their 


the market. 
Each Stove is WARRANTED to be and to do all that is claim- 
ed for it. 


PRATT & WENTWORTH, 


MANUFACTURERS, 





87, 89 and 91 Nerth Street, Boston. 


For sale by our agents throughout the country. 
3m 


PARLOR SUITS 


COVERED IN 
English Hair-Cloth, Plush, 
Terry, Reps and 
Freach Lasting, 
the largest assortment of Upholstered Parior Furniture to 
be found in Boston. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 


SALESROOM. 
27 Sadbury Street, ever Suffolk Market. 


Oct. 3. 3m 


Watrer C. Wriaat, Actuary. Oct. 3. 


“HALLET & CUMSTON, 


Mauutacturers of Piano-Fortes 





Being now the oldest manufacturers in the city, 
Having been Established since 1833, 


and having recently ERECTED A LARGE AND COMMO- 
DIOUS FACTORY 


For the Manutacture of 


PIANO-FORTES, 


we are prepared to furnish the public with instruments that 
are UNSURPASSED BY ANY IN THE MARKET. 
Second-hand Pianos takenin exchange. Pianos to let. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent free on application. 





Warcrooms: 
339 Washington St., Boston. 
July 25. tf 





~ AGRICULTURAL 
WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE. 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


Successors to NOURKSE, MASON & CO., 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES, 
SEEDS, FERTILIZERS, Etc. 


Quincy Hall, Boston. 

53 Beekman Street, New York. 
Factories at Worcester and Groton Junction. 

Aug. 1. 3m 


PAPER HANGINGS! 
For the Season !—Reduction of 
RENOVATED STORE! 


Prices! 





A LARGE AND FRESH ASSORTMENT 
—or— 
Fall and Winter Styles 
—or— 
FOREIGN AND AMERICAN 


Paper Hangings, 
We are now offering to the Retail Trade at the 


Most Satisfactory Prices! 


(ce Call and examine our stock before purchasing else 
where. 


CHAS. H. BAKER & CO, | 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., | 


| ENTERTAINMENTS. 





BOSTON MUSEUM. 


Acting Manager.......... Mr. R. M. FIELD. 








Ouive Logan's new Comedy of 


SURF. 


In continuance of the Comedy Season. 





Oct. 24. tf 
BOSTON THEATER. 
J. B. BOOTH.......... Leseec and Manager. 


The management respectfully armeunces the 
FAREWELL WEEK. 
of the great tragedian, 


EDWIN BOOTH, 


Commencing MONDAY EVENING, Oct, 26, whee a round 

of his most eminent characters will be presented. 
Doors open at 7; performance commences at 7{ o'clock. 
~~ —— six days in advance. 
t. 24. lt 





FOURTH SEASON. 


HARVARD MUSICAL ASSOCIATION 
TEN SYMPHONY CONCERTS, 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 


On THURSDAY AFTERNOONS, from 3} to 5} o'clock, be- 
ginning on Thursday, Nov. 12, and continued once a fort- 
bight. The Orchestra will number more than Sixty of the 
best resident Musicians, with Mr. CARL ZERRAHN as Con- 
ductor.and the programmes will be as choice and interesting 
as before. Particulars hereafter. 

Season Tickets, with reserved seats, at $7.50 each, for 
sale on and after Monday morning, Oct. 19, at the Music 
Hall. 3e Oct. 24 


W-NEW PAINTING 
= OPass 
NIAGARA, 





A Winter View from under Table Rock, by REGIS 
GIGNOUX. 
On Exhibition at 
A. A. CHILDS & CO.’S 
GALLERY OF ART, 


Oet. 3. tf 


127 Trement Street. 





te RITCHIE’S GREAT PAINTING. 
“DEATH OF LINCOLN.’’ 


Containing twenty-seven full-length portraits from life, 
and a view of the room in which Lincoln expired. 

On Exhibition for a short time at the Art Gallery of 
HIOWORTIHI, PIERCE & Co., 
256 Washington Street. 








Oct. 3. tf 
“2 -€-@ wu & ¢ R’ 8 
N 1 W PAINTING 
Bape 
NIAGARA! 


On exhibition at 
WILLIAMS & EVERETT, 


219 Washington Street, opposite Franklin 
Sept. 12. tf 





HOUSE FURNISHING 
GOODS. 


JAMES G. HAYNES, 


Nes. 162, 164, and 168 Harrisen Ave. 





Stoves, Ranges, and Furnaces. Furniture, Carpeting, 
and Crockery Ware. Glass, Brittannia, and Plated Ware. 
Tin, Wooden, and Japanned Ware. Family Hard Ware. 
Brushes, Brooms, Mata, &c., &e. 

Agent for Magee Furnaces, Cooking, Parlor, and Office 
Stoves, 

All kinds of Sheet Iron and Tin Work promptly attend- 
ed to. 3m Sept. 19. 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
No. 737. WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Corner of INDLANA PLACE, Boston.) 


CATE RS, on the shortest notice andat reasonab’ 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


argeorsmall, Every requisite furnished from Table 
Dessert, with experienced Waiters to attend. 


WEDDING CAKE 
supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome style 





383 Washington Street, Boston 
May 2. tf | 
—— | 








KIDDER, PEABODY &Co. 
BANKERS, 
40 State Street, 


BUY AND SELL BILLS ON 


London, 
France and 
Germa 


GOLD AND SILVER COIN. 


BONDS AND STOCKS. | 
_Aus@. i235 ee ly ages ae See 
~ BEAL &€ HOOPER 

MANUFACTURE, 


Attheir Manafactury in East Cambridge 


BLACK WALNUT 
Parlor Sets, 


— AND — 


BLACK WALNUT 


~ 
Chamber Sets, 
IN GREAT VARIETY. 
| Which cannot be excelled in style, durability and finish, by 





Superier Ice-Crenms, Cake and Confec- 
sionary of all sorts Aug. }. 


it, & BIRT & CO. 
Ne. 322 Washingten Street, 
BOSTON, 
IMPORTERS OF 


ENGRAVINGS, CHROMOS, &C., 


AND DEALERS IN 
PRINTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
™” Most favorable terms to Printsellers, Canvassersand 
Tachers. tf Oct. 3. 


REAL ESTATE. 
S.P. TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromfield St., Boston. 
Sept. 5. tf 


WOOL, WOOLENS, ETC. 














he KINSLEY & FRENCH, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
WOOLENS, VESTINGS & TRIMMINGS, 
13 and 14 Summer Street, Besten. 





JAMES HORSWELL, 
EDW.W. KINSLEY, 
July 4. 


HENRY W. FRENCH, 
WM. W. RHOADES. 
6m 





SALESROOMS 
Haymarket Square, 


At such prices that all who contemplate purchasing will do 
well to examine the stock. 


BEAL & HOOPER, 


DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 


HARLES RICHARDSON & CuU., 
DEALERS IN 


DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, 
VARNISITIES, JAPANS, &c. 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 


Ne. 61 Bread, cer. ef Milk Street, Besten 


Aug. 15. 3m 





Oct. 3. tf 


AMERICAN HOUSE, _ 
BOSTON. | 


Tur Largest Frrst-Crass Hore: 1x New Excuaxyp.—Con- | 
| eaining Vertical Railway; Apartments with Bathing and 
| Water Conveniences connecting ; Billiard Halls, Telegraph | 
| Office, and Cafe. 








|\MANT PACTFURERS OF FURNITURE. | ~ 


CLOTHING, ETC. 


& W. FREELAND, BEARD %& CC 
e 


CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 
152 Devenshire Street, Kosten. 
C. W. FREELAND A. W. BEARD. 
J. B. PREZLAND, L. L. HARDING, 


May 16. 6p 











Proprietors. p>. a | 


LEWIS RICE & SON, : 


“ALLEN’S: 


‘New Photographic Rooms, | 


6 TEMPLE PI ACE, 








| 


CATARRH. 
— | 


DR. DUBOIS’ GREAT EUROPEAN | 
CATARRH REMEDY. 


Warranted to Cure that Loathsome Disease. 


CATARRIH te a disease little understood by physicians ; in 
fact. many say there is no cure fur it: but hundreds will | 
testify to having been entirely cured by asing DR. DUBOIS’ | 
CATARRH COMPOUND. Patients will not have to use_ 
more than one or two packages before they receivea benefit. | 
Severe cases have been cured BY USING ONE PACKAGE. | 

This remedy has met with great success in Europe, sod 
has cured thousands of the worst cases. Catarrh causes | 
Dropping in the Throat, Hawking and “pitting. Sounds in | 
the Head. Weak Eyes. Deafness, Headache, Tightness across | 


the Forehead, Neuralgia, Hoarseness, Canker. Bronchitis, | 


Heart Disease, Astoma. and finally ending in the great ter- | 
ror of mankiod—Cossumption. Sold by all Druggists. j 
Price #1 per package. 
Whoiessie ts: Geo. C. Goodwin & Co., 38 Hanover 
street; M.S. Burr & Co., 3} Tremont street. Boston. 


De. H. W. DUBOIS, Prorairror. 72 Friend street, Bos- | and put up. 


ton, where the remedy may be tested free of expen. 
Bom Oct. 


Send for circular. li. 


BOSTON, 


| 


CALIFORNIA PACKETS. 
WINSOR’S REGULAR LINE FOR 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


(a From Long Wharf. 44 
The New Extreme Clipper-Ship 


DON QUIXOTE, 


Have so superior in Boston for convenience, light ot facilis | NELSON (late of ship Golden Fleere).......... CommanDER. 


ties in the execution of 


SUPERIOR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


whetheron CARD or PORCELAIN, or VIGNETTE, BUST, | 
or LIFE-SIZE, on the 


This splendid ship, built at Medford by Mr. Foster, the 


builder of those femous ships the ‘Morning Star’ and 
| “Myatic Belle,” is now loading and will bave very quick des 
patch. 


NATHANIEL WINSOR & CO., 

127 State St., corner of Bread. 
Mesars. Stevens, Baker & Co., Agents in San Francisco. 
Oct. 24. tf 





| 
MOST REASONABLE TERMS. 


Visitors always welcomed at the rooms, and sample pho» 
tographs cheerfully shown. 


July 4 


| 
} 


FLAGS, TENTS, AWNINGS, &c. 


ITALIAN and STOKE AWNINGS. FLAGS, 
TENTS. BOAT-SAILS, WAGON-COVERS, CAN- 
VAS STREET SIGNS, SACKING®, &c., manu- 








$s GLIDDEN & WILLIAMS’ LINE FOR 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
FROM LEWIS WHARF. 
The elegant new Al extreme Clipper-Ship, 
RINGLEADER. 


FLAGS of all NATIONS, BUNTING, STREAM- | will be promptly despatched for the above port. 


factured. 

ER3. and TENTS for sale and to let. DE *ORATIONS fur- | 

nished and executed 

CLUBS, with MOTTOES, ROPES. BLOCKS, &c.. farnished 

LAMPRELL & MARBLE, 
357 Commercial street, head of Lincoln Wharf. 

May 2. 6m 


Shippers will ebiige by the early delivery of their engage- 


¥LAG3 for POLILICAL and other _ ments. 


For freight, apply to GLIDDEN & WILLIAMS, Ne. 114 


State street. é 
one Williams, Blaachert & 


Oct. 17. 
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MISCELLANY. 

_ Serr-Conrkds.—It is a great advantage to 
keep quiet, gracefully and naturally. Self-con- 
trol is the best evidence of a cultivated intellect 
and aciear conscience. It is a great pleasure to 
theet those who wisely listen and observe—who 
‘preview what is said without prejudice, and with 
or without advice commit no errors. Nothing is 
so difficult to do—nothing so rarely done. 


First anp Later Love.—How is it that the 
have said so many fine things about our first 
ove—so few about our later love? Are their first 
poems their best? or are not those the best which 
come from their fuller thought, their larger ex- 
rience, their deeper-rooted affections? The 
y’s flute-like voice has its own spring charm; 
but the man should yield a richer, deeper music. 
— Author of “Adam Bede.” 


CrercrMen Criticizep By 4 CLERGYMAN.— 
Observe any clergyman when he is chatting with 
his parishioners in the street, about the coming 
election, or Deacon Jones’s rheumatism, or the 

ice of apples. His voice is ani , modula- 
ation varied, his gestures emphatic. Go to hear 
him on Sunday, and very possibly his voice is a 
drone, his modulation a dead level, and his gestic- 
ulation that of a wiadmill. So accustomed are 
we to this difference, that, when any man is ac- 
cused of talking in private as if he were preach- 
ing, he b an object of dismay to all, and 
especially to his clerical brethren. ‘‘Did you ev- 
er hear me h, Charles,” said Coleridge to 
Lamb, referring to his brief early career in the 
pulpit. ‘‘N-n-ever heard you do anything else!” 
was the unexpected reply of his stammering 
friend. It was always considered the sharpest of 
sarcasms. In spite of all the rules of oratory, we 
fancy that what most ministers need is to make 
their pulpit eloquence sound as natural and con- 
vincing as their private talk. In nine cases out 
of ten their preaching needs to be more conversa- 
tional. Let them be as strong in logic as they 
please; the more so the better. But after all, 
most men are to be persuaded rather than con- 
vinced; and what good does your logic do you 
unless you have the ear of those whom you seek? 
Judge Curtis, of Boston, once lost a case when 
pitted against John P. Hale. “I had all the ar- 

ument,”’ he indignantly said; “but that fellow 

ale somehow got so intimate with the jury that 
they were ready to give him anything he wished.” 
—t . W. Iligginson, in Independent. 





Anna Dickinson’s Account oF Fort Wac- 
NER.—With her rush of feeling and force of utter- 
ance, why did she not makea better use of the 
events which took place at Fort Wagner? It was 
not siz hundred yards that these magnificent troops 
swept over under the steady concentrated fire of 
five forts, the range of whose guns taken in the 
day-time commanded the whole. field. It was 
sizteen hundred :—nearly a whole mile, and then 
they did not clamber up the parapet but set their 
heels deep in the sods of the sloping earth-work 
which enabled them to reach it. It was not 
Shaw who gave the orders slie repeats, but Gen- 
eral Strong, aud he concluded them with this re- 
markable appeal:—‘‘Let us suppose—we are not 
going to believe it, boys—but let us suppose—that 
our color-bearer is shot—what is to become of 
our flag?” Colonel Shaw stood near, striking 
his drawn sword against his knee in that attitude 
of careless ease his friends so well remember. 
At these words, he took his cigar from his mouth, 
and said: —General, / shall take care of the flag!” 
Nobly did he redeem this pledge given in the last 
words he was heard to utter before his whole 
command! There was in the ranks one young 
officer for whom Shaw,—influenced perhaps by 
the opinions of others, had shown no great re- 
gard. Once as they swept over the sixteen hun- 
dred yards, and the young man never winced 
under the hot fire, Shaw bent a wistful look upon 
him, as if wondering whether he had done him 
justice. The young man felt a call in that look 
and moved towards him, but the chances of war 
checked both, and the young officer, who lost all 
but life and honor on that field, still holds that 
look a legacy.—Mrs. Dall, 


Wuewn My Suirs Cons Home.— 


When my ships come home from sea, 
Oh! how happy I shall be. 
And my little darlings, too, 

Lorimer, and Bess, and Sue, 

They shall share and share with me— 
When my ships come home from sea. 


Lori shall have a silver hoop, 

And a whistle of yellow gold, 
And, every marble an agate, 

More marbles than he can hold: 
Never a boy so glad as he— 
When my ships come home from sea. 


And what shall Bessie have? 

A comb of mother-of-pearl ; 
A diamond rose to wear in her hair, 
And never a queen alive shall wear 

Such robes as my sweet girl! 
Many a kiss she’ll give to me— 
When my ships come home from sea. 
Susie shall have a Paris doll 

That winks with a knowing air, 
And dishes of real China, 

And such a love of a chair! 
Oh! how happy all will be— 

When my ships come home from sea. 


When will my ships come home from sea? 
As near as I remember, 
When the rose of June shall be blowing 
In the cold winds of December; 
Or when the snow of December 
Drifts in the buds of June; 
At twelve o’clock at mid-day, 
Under the Sight of the moon. 
Come to me then, wherever you be, 
Be sure, if sleeping, to waken me— 
For then my ships are coming from sea. 
Drawinc-room Battap.—(By Robert Bu- 
chanan.)— 
In the dawn of the golden morrow 
May Marguerite went away ; 
Nought of sin or sorrow 
Had touched that perfumed clay. 
Each morning sweeter and whiter, 
In the city dark she grew; 
Here as in places brighter, 
The clouds rain down such dew. 
‘he splendor and power of nature 
Ranked little in her sight; 
She was a city creature, 
Smiling by candlelight. 
The nooks where love might meet her 
Fashion from sunshine shrouds, 
Yet her hue than roses was sweeter, 
Her motion was like a cloud’s. 


«y —— in the hoss-cart se ww: St 

t in spectacles sot near me, an . 

eg p-flnaen man how much he reminded her of a 

young man she used to know in Waltham. 

Pooty soon the young man got out, and smiling 

in a seductive manner, I said to the gal in specta- 
cles :— 

“« ‘Don’t I remind you of some one you used to 
know? 

“ Yes,’ she said, ‘you do remind me of one 
man, but he was sent to the penitentiary for 
stealin’ a barrel of mackeral; he died there; so I 
concluded you ain’t him.’ ; 

“] didn’ pursoo the conversation.” 

A woman stood at a merchant’s counter tumb- 
ling over a great many goods.and buying a few. 
At length she inquired for needles. These too 
she examined but concluded not to purchase. 
The sharp-eyed merchant—sharp-eyed in a 
double-sense—kept up a continual flow of good- 
natured banter, while he wrapped the goods and 
made the required change; then, suddenly seiz- 
ing her in his arms, said in a most insinuating 
manner, “I believe I must have a kiss.’”” The 
woman, thrown off her guard, laughed immoder- 
ately, and exclaimed, ‘‘O, Mr. Penn——,’’ when 
the needles flew in every direction over the coun- 
ter from her well-filled mouth. She made a 
hasty exit, while he gathered up his property as 
well as he could through the tears that would 
gather as he in turn laughed at the incident. 


FunEerAL Sermons.—‘ Where be the bad peo- 
ple buried?” Everybody knows Tom Little, 
and one day he dies. What eulogies do we not 
hear over Tom’s grave! Now if aclever, good- 
natured man, whose conviviality leads to habits 
of dissipation that ruin him, is to be celebrated as 
a great and renowned person, it is foolish to sup- 
pose that young men wil) not believe the con- 
viviality to be the sign of the gexius, and the dis- 
sipation the road to renown. The most immoral 
performance that we have lately read was nota 
circus song from the ‘‘Flying Trapeze”’ song-book, 
nor a chanson from the ‘‘Grand Duchesse,’’ nora 
French novel, nor the last favorite of the London 
cider-cellars, but it was a funeral discourse. It 
was a eulogy and a warning; the eulogy of a life 
that should not be imitated and the warning from 
a death that was inevitable. The life, according 
to the well-meaning clergyman was briiliant, 
successful, renowned; but oh, brethren, death is 
a very sudden mystery. In a moment, in the 
twinkling of the eye, and you are gone. So said 
the preacher, but it seems reasonable that if you 
have led a truly brilliant, and successful and 
worthily-renowned life, dear brethren, you need 
not fear to die. If death has terrors it is a suc- 
cessful life which destroys them. Therefore, 
good preacher, instead of pointing us to the death, 
point us, if you please, to the life, and let your 
lesson be: ‘‘My friends, this was a life to be 
avoided as an example;” or, ‘Here was a man 
who used his talents well, who had love and 
honor because he deserved them, whose life was 
successful because he feared God and served his 
brothers. To him, therefore, death was as the 
gentle opening of a gate beyond which are light 
and music. If you would die as he died, live as 
he lived.” 

Now the immorality of the sermon was, that it 
called a life brilliant and successful which was 
not so. It erected a false standard of character 
and effort, and it did not tell the truth even in 
what it stated. It was a perfunctory eulogy, a 
ceremonial sermon. But if any young person 
with similar tastes and tendencies had known the 
person and had heard the sermon, he must have | 
said to himself at once: ‘Dear old belly (or! 
whatever the appetite may have been), take your 
ease! You, it seems, are no impediment. You 
may master a man, and lead him through private | 
shame and sorrow, and finally tumble him into | 
the grave, and not a word shall be breathed to: 
hint that you were the difficulty. Until I heard 
this excellent sermon I really supposed that I 
must master my appetites and subdue my pas- 
sions; but this good clericus teaches me that, 
despite the belly, a life may be brilliant and suc- 
cesstul; and it the belly ends it at last, only the | 
brilliancy and success shall be commemorated in 
funereal numbers, and not the offending member. 
Mother Church absolves me. 

‘Who loves not wine, women, and song, 
He is a fool his whole life long.’ 
Amen!” 

That was a funeral sermon from the text de 
mortuis, and its inevitable improvement. Why 
should people be licensed or obtained or author- 
ized to preach who misuse words so sadly, and 
talk of greatness without knowing what it means? 
There was poor Sheridan; did the funeral preach- 
er call that a brilliant and successful life? The 
Duke of York, the King’s son came to the funeral. | 
Three noble lords, friends of the august Prince 
Regent—also a brilliant and successful being— 
sent from Carlton House to ask to attend the | 
obsequies. The Prince himself, a few days be- 
fore, sent two hundred pounds to Mr. Sheridan 
starving, wvich Mrs. Sheridan promptly sent 
back to him. Brilliant! why, the Lords ad- 
journed after his speech upon Hastings, because | 
their minds were too much dazzled to judge fairly. | 
Successtul! why, Edmund Burke said that his 
eloquence had something not prose nor poetry, 
but better than either. History has not hidden 
Sherdian’s habits, nor failed to say that they 
ruined him. History has blown to the winds the 
de mortuis over Richard Brinsley Sheridan. Did | 
the preacher do likewise, or did he praise the 
brilliant life and beg his hearers to be warned 
how to die!—Geo. W. Curtis, in Harper. 








} 
| 
| 
| 
| 





ProuinitED Marriaces.—In addition to the | 
other topics of deep interest which we have al- | 
ready mentioned as likely to occupy the attention 
of the geueral convention of the Episcopal church, | 
to be held in this city next month, a canon con- 
cerning marriage is, we hear, to be brought be- | 
fore it for consideration, which will probably 
provoke a long and earnest controversy. At 
present there are no regulations in force in the 
Episcopal church on the subject, except that its 
members are bound as citizens to respect the civil 
laws of the States in Which they reside. These 
laws being thought to be more lax in some cases 
than is consistent with the injunctions of Script- 
ure, an effort will be made to supplement them 
by an authoritative ecclesiastical statute, which 
shall clearly detine what marriages are and what 
are not prohibited, and thus furnish a guide for 
the conduct of the faithful. 

Ag we find the proposed canon printed in the 
Church Journal, it will absolutely forbid marriages 
between 

A Manand 
His stepmother, 
Stepmother’s daughter, 
Mother's sister, 
Father's sister, 
Wife's mother, 


A Woman and 
Her stepfather, 
Stepfather’s son, 
Mother's brother, 
Father's brothe:, 
Husband's father, 


be proposed to the Episcopalian convention takes, 
it will be seen, the view that this marriage, 
though not sinful, is still deserving of censure and 
to be discouraged. The same arguments apply 
to marriages between uncles and nieces, which 
are positively forbidden by the English law, but 
are only disapproved of in that proposed for 
American Episcopalians.—New York Sun. 


Georce THompson, THE ABOLITIONIST.—Mr. 
George Thompson, once the bete noire of Eng- 
lish tories and pro-slavery Americans, is old and 
feeble, and like most men who have devoted 
themselves to agitation on public evils, when 
their strength is gone, is poor. His name recalis 
some stormy periods in the history of modern re- 
forms. He was active and efficient in the free 
trade war and in the bygone endeavors to procure 
a democratic change in the constitution. But it 
is in connection with the assaul!s on the crime of 
human slavery that he is best known. When 
the evangelical alliance opened its doors to 
preachers who were defenders of slavery and 
even, I believe, indirectly slave-owners, her aised 
such a storm throughout the country that the al- 
liance was fain to hide its head. The money 
seat over by congregations, of which s!avehold- 
ers formed part, was never used. Edinburgh, at 
which the meeting of the alliance was held, was 
placarded all over with the words “Send back the 
money!” Thompson had a command of lan- 
guage and an impetuousness of style and manner 
which carried large audiences of tie middle 
class by storm, but within the icy walls of the 


House of Commons he made no impression. I | 


heard him address an immense meeting while 
canvassing a large metropolitan constituency for 
his parliamentary seat and I can well remember 
the consummate tact with which he turned a hos- 
tile interruption to his advantage. There was a 
strong democratic fit on the London mind just 
then, and the victory at great zatherings was to the 
extreme. In the midst of Thompson’s speech a 
voice cried out persistently, “(No court candidate! 
No court candidate!’”” Thompson stopped, and 
amidst complete silence, asked the man what he 
meant. “Why,” said the individual boldly, ‘I 
say we don’t want a candidate who goes bobbing 
and bowing at court.”” A loud shout of ‘Hear! 
Hear!’ was raised by some excited chartists 
who were inthe room. Thompson looked puz- 
zled for a second or two. At last he said, with a 
change in his look, “Oh, now I remember. I 
know what you mean. Yes, gentlemen, it is true 
I have been to court [Hear, hear! from the char- 
tists}, and I will tell you under what circumstan- 
ves.” Then raising himself upright and filling 
his voice with feeling, he proceeded: ‘‘It was 
when 25,000 of the women of England honored 
me by asking that I would present their petition 
to the Queen of Engtand, entreating her that she 
would use her gracious influence as a sovereign 
in breaking the fetters of the slave and letting 
the bondmen yo free.” The words, the air with 
which they were said, and the sentiment, were 
irresistible. Every one in the vast building rose 
to his feet and cheered for two or three minutes. 
These are amcng the triumphs on which Mr. 
Thompson in his painful retirement can now look 
back. ‘The last time I saw him was at the break- 
fast here to Mr. Garrison. He spoke, and there 
was some of the old fire Jett bursting out in a 
sentence or two, but his strength was not equal 
to his desire, and none who heard him then for 
the first time, would understand his former celeb- 
rity. The testimonial in his behalf has reached 
nearly £1000, and as there are a few rich men 
who are interesting themselves for him, enough 
will be subscribed nrobablv to ease his closing 
years.—London cor. Boston Advertiser. 

Tue Use or Lace.—The invention of pillow 
lace by Barbara Uttman, of Annabey, Saxony, 
was one of those occurrences in which we clearly 
see the providence of God, for about that period 
the mines, in which most ot the peasantry worked, 
became less productive than formerly, and veils, 
embroidered atter the Italian method, the making 
of which was followed by the families of the 
miners, were also less in demand. A large part 
of the population thus simultaneoysly thrown out 
of employment, were on the verge of great mis- 
ery when Barbara Uttman invented lace, and 
taught her necessitous country-women the art of 
making it. A desire for the work spread with 
great rapidity, and its manufacture soon gave 
competence to thousands of persons who, without 


| its invention at that period, must have suffered 


greatly, and perhaps died from starvation. 

Nor was the worth of the invention confined 
to a limited extent of country or of short dura- 
tion, for the art of making it was in time carried 
from country to country, and various European 
states are at this day deriving a great revenue 
from its manufacture. In France alone, two 
hundred thousand women are employed upon it, 
and the varieties made are numerous and valua- 
ble. Valenciennes (real), Chantilly, Eisle, Alen- 
con blond and Alencon point, are ali pillow laces, 
and all made in France. 

Many cities are famous alone from the manu- 
facture of some particular variety of lace. Caen 
and Bayeux excel in certain kinds of silk goods, 
as veils, scarfs, mantles, robes and shawls. Chan- 
tilly, so fashionable and so expensive the present 
season, is made at a place of that name peculiar 
for its elaborate and costly varieties of silk lace. 
Elegant designs for very light and open flax 
thread are found at Mire court; while Alencon is 
celebrated the world over for its costly point laces, 


‘the manufacture of which is confined toa few 


families, and is with them hereditary. The 
thread itself 1s of very costly fineness, and when 
wrought by the needle in points, its value is enor- 
mous, and no other art is said to be capable of 


| bringing about such an extraordinarily great in- 


crease of value from a material worth so little as 
is flax in an unwrought state. 

In England the making of pillow lace was in- 
troduced nearly two hundred and fifty years ago, 
}and in the year 1800, one hundred and _ thirty 
} thousand women and girls, a population more 
‘than twice as great as the whole city of New 
' York contained at that time, earned a livelihood 
| by its manufacture in the two counties of Buck- 
jingham>and Bedford alone, although machine- 
' made lace, from its greater cheapness, had begun 
to be a formidable competitor. 

No machine-made lace yet introduced has been 
able to do fine work that will bear the test of 
washing as hand-made lace does. However well 
it may look when first out of the machine it loses 
its beauty upon the application of water, and tor 
this reason, hand-made lace, though much more 
‘costly at first, is cheaper in the end for all pur- 
poses, where used solely as trimming. It can be 
worn and look well, as long as it can be mended 
so as to keep together, which is not the case with 
machine-made lace. In olden time its use gave 
rise to lace-menders and lave- washers, who formed 
a somewhat numerous and important class of 








| She had not to fly to the gaming-table or the wine- 
leup to drive ennui from her. Time to her had 
‘not only a present, but a future worth, and mil- 
lions unborn at her death have lived to bless her 
memory, and millions more will yet reverence 
her name.—M, E. J. Gage, in Revolution. 


Tue Necro Sorpier Discussion.—The fury 
of the political canvass has inspired sundry wri- 
ters, it would seem, to undertake the task of palli- 
ating, in regular series, the crimes against civili- 
| zation perpetrated by the Southern Contederacy 
, during the late war. The other day we showed 
how they were excusing Andersonville; and now 
‘ Zetia Se ee 
|they are defending Fort Pillow, and eulogizing 
‘the slaughter of our colored soldiers. Much may 
| be pardoned to partisan zeal, but when it comes to 
| this, it is time for all lovers of humanity to pro- 
, test with indignation. Inhumanity toward prison- 
ers isa crime that no partisan fealty compels one 
to defend; and the ixfraction of the laws of civil- 
ized warfare is to be spoken of only with the stern- 
est reprobation. Nothing but the madness of des- 
pair could ever be pleaded in mitigation of the 
| policy of the Richmond government toward our 
jnegro soldiers. But the deliberation of their 
| conduct forbids even this charitable plea; and that 
this is the truth of history we shall now address 
ourselves to show. 
On the 22d day of December, 1862, Jefferson 
Davis published a proclamation at Richmond 
| ordering, ‘First. That all commissioned officers 





jin the command of said Benj:min F. Butler be | 


| declared not entitled to be considered as soldiers 
engaged in honorable warfare, but as robbers and 
‘criminals deserving death; and that they and each 
of them be, whenever captured, reserved for execu- 
tion.”” ‘Then followed a second proviso, and then— 
“Third. That all negro slaves captured in arms 
be at onze delivered over to the executive au- 


said States. Fourth. That the like orders are 
to be executed in all cases with respect to all 
commissioned officers of the United States, wien 
found serving in company with said slaves.” 


negro-soldier policy of the Confederate govern- 
ment. This, we believe, was the first official 
declaration of this policy by the government it- 
self,in documentary torm. Private and parole 
declarations had already been made to the same 
effect, and bloodthirsty feelings against negro 
troops had already been stirred up in their men 
by some Confederate generals. For example, 
two months earlier, namely, October 13, 1862, 
General Beauregard had sent from Charleston, 
where he was in command, this despatch to Hon. 
W. P. Miles at Richmond: ‘Has the bill for the 
execution of abclition prisoners, after January 
next, been passed! Do it; and England will be 
stirred into action. 
the black flag after that period. Let the execu- 
tion be withthe garrote. G. T. Beauregard.” 
So, too, in his third annual message, sent to 
the Richmond Congress just after the immortal 
Emancipation Proclamation, Mr. Davis said, ‘I 
shall deliver to the State authorities all com- 
missioned officers of the United States that may 
States embraced in the proclamation, that they | 
may be dealt with in accordauce with the laws of 


tion.’”’ Thereupon the Confederate Congress | 
took up the subject, and, instead of adopting Mr. 
Davis’s proposition, took measures still more 
high-handed. A resolve was passed that “every | 
white person, being a commissioned officer or | 
acting as such, who, during the present war, shall | 
command negroes or mulattoes in arms against 
the Confederate States, or who shall arm, train, | 
organize or prepare negroes or mulattoes for | 
military service against the Contederates States 
.... Shall, it captured, be put to death, or be} 
otherwise punished, at the discretion of the! 
court.” 

And now it was evident that our government 
must take some steps to stop the threatened | 
massacre of the troops that were its unifurm and 
carried its flag. At one of the next exchanges of | 
prisoners, the enemy refused (it was at Charles- 
ton) to exchange the captured colored troops, 
and pleaded that orders issued trom headquarters, 
in conformity with this Congressional resolve, 
forbade them to do so. Here, then, was the 
practical carrying into effect of a piece of: dis- 
graceful legislation, which, for the sake of our 
common manhood, had better have been left as 
brutum fulmen—even then to be a by-word and re- 
proach to the civilization of our age. 

Of course there was but one course to take—an 
official pledge or warning of retaliation. And it} 
was in the course of the General Order of July | 
50 that Abraham Lincoln, with that singular | 
felicity of characterization which distinguishes 
his State papers and which was the natural fruit | 
of his simple d:rectness, thus wrote ‘crime 
against civilization’ on that list of Contederate | 
official atrocities, of which we have only given 
illustrative specimens :— i 

“It is the duty of every government to give 
protection to its citizens, of whatever class, color, 
or condition, and especially to those who are 
duly organized as soldiers in the public service. 
The law of nations, aud the usages and customs 
of war, as carried on by civilized powers, permit 
no distinction as to color in the treatment of 
| prisoners of war as public enemies. ‘To sell or 
enslave any captured person, on account of his 
color, and for no offense against the laws of war, 
is arclapse into barbarism, and a crime against 
the civilization of the age.” 

Hence, it was ordered that, “for every soldier | 
of the United States killed in violation of the | 
| laws of war, a rebel soldier shall be executed ;” 
and for every one enslaved by the enemy, or sold | 
{into slavery, a Confederate soldier was to be 
| placed at hard labor on public works. 

These measures had their effect; and, happily 
'for humanity, the crimes contemplated by the 
' Confederate President, Congress, and prominent | 
i generals, were but rarely executed. Men _ hesi- 
/tite in such cases, however bold. ‘‘Stonewall’’ 
iJackson might, as his biographers allege, be in| 
favor of raising the black flag; but he pauses | 
i before doing it. Beauregard might like to ‘‘gar- 
rote’ all his prisoners; but he would not no it 
| without authority. Jefferson Davis might outlaw 
| all officers commanding colored troopes, and order 
| these (though free negroes from the North) to be 
|sold into slavery; but he will hesitate before 
|doing it. Nevertheless, we firmly believe that | 
| the chief safety, we had almost said the on/y safety, | 
‘of our colored troops was that they were kept, 
; back from the front by our own government. | 
Partly from their natural want of discipline, com- | 
pared with our veteran troops, and partly trom a | 
shrinking to expose them and their gallant 
‘officers to the hideous cruelties of their foes, | 
, these troops were kept chiefly in the background. | 
| And, besides, it was only toward the close of the | 


| 














tuorities of the respective States to which they | 
belong, to be dealt with acco: ding to the laws of; 


Here, then, we have the fons et eriyo of the| 


hereafter be captured by our forces in any of the | 


NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


— OF THE — 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Chartered by Special Act of Cengress. 


CASH CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


PAID IN FULL. 


BRANCH OFFICE: 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


To which all general correspondence should be addressed. 
OFFICERS: 

CLARENCE Hf. Clark, President. 

| JAY COOKE, Chairman Finance and Executive Committee. 

HENRY D. COOKE, Vice-President. 

| EMERSON W. PEET, Secretary and Actuary. 








THE ADVANTAGES 
Offered by this Company are: 
IT IS A NATIONAL COMPANY, CHARTERED BY 
| SPECIAL ACT OF CONGRESS, 1868. 
IT HAS A PAID-UP CAPITAL OF $1,000,000. 
IT OFFERS LOW RATES OF PREMIUM. 
If FURNISHES LARGER INSURANCE THAN OTHER 


It is high time to proclaim | COMPANIES FOR TUE SAME MONEY. 


IT IS DEFINITE AND CERTAIN IN ITS TERMS. 

IT IS A HOME COMPANY IN EVERY LOCALITY. 

ITS POLICIES ARE EXEMPT FROM ATTACHMENT, 

THERE ARE NO UNNECESSARY RESTRICLIONS IN 
THE POLICIES. 

EVERY POLICY IN NON-FORFEITABLE. 





POLICIES MAY BE TAKEN THAT WILL PAY IN- | 
SURED THEIR FULL AMOUNT AND RETURN ALL THE | 
those States providing for the punishment of | PREMIUMS, SO THAT TIIH INSURANCE COS2S ONLY 
criminals engaged in exciting servile insurrec-! THE INTEXEST ON THE ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 


POLICIES MAY BE TAKEN WHICH PAY TO THE 
INSURED, AFTER A CERTAIN NUMBER OF YEARS, 
DURING LIFE, AN ANNUAL INCOME OF ONE-TENTH 
THE AMOUNT NAMED IN ‘ILE POLICY. 

NO EXTRA RATE IS CHARGED FOR RISKS UPON 
THE LIVES OF FEMALES. 

IT INSURES NOT TO PAY DIVIDENDS, BUT AT SO 
LOW A COST THAT DIVIDENDS WULL BE IMPOSSIBLE. 


Ca¥" LOCAL AGENTS ARE WANTED in every City and 
Town; and application from competent parties for such 
agencies, with suitable endorsements, should be addressed 
to the Company's Manager for New England. 


NEW ENGLAND GENERAL AGENCY, 

UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 
FE. A. Rouutns & } 
W. E. Citanpuer, f 

J. P. TUCKER, Manager, 
3 Merchants’ Exchange, State St., Boston. 

If. 1. BOWDITCH, Mepicat Examiner. 

Oct. 3. 4t 


Of the Board of Directors. 


OCTOLER 17. 
PER THE “ROYAL SOVEREIGN,” 
FROM LONDON, 
And Steamers * Aleppo” and “Samaria,” 
FROM LIVERPOOL. 
NOW LANDING, 


A GREAT VARIETY OF 


ELEGANT NOVELTIES 


ONE OF THE 


BEST INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortgage 
BONDS 


— OF THE — 


UNION PACIFIC 


RAILROAD COMPANY. 


850 MILES COMPLETED. 


A limited amount of the First Mortgage Bonds of the 
Union Pacific Railroad Company are offered to the public, 
as one of the safest aad most profitable investments. 

l. They area first mortgage upon the longest and most 
important railroad in the country. 

2. By law they can be issued to the Company only as 
| the road is completed, sv that they always represent » real 
value. 

3. Their amount is limited by act of Congress to Fifty 


less than $30,000 per mile. 

4. Hon. E. D. Morgan, of the United States Senate, and 
| Hon. Oakes Ames, of the United States House of Represen- 

tatives, are the trustees for the bondholders, to see that all 
| their interests are protected. 

5. Five Government Directors, appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, are responsible to the country for 
the management of its affairs. 

6. Three United States Commissioners must certify that 
the road is well built and equipped, and in all respects a» 
first-class railway, before any bonds can be issued upon it. 

7. The United States Government lends the Company its 
own bonds to the same amount that the company issues, for 
which it takes a second mortgage as security. 

8. As additional aid, it makes an absolute donation of 
; 12.800 acres of lind to the mile, lying upon each side of 
| the road. 

9. The bonds pay six per cent. in goid, and the principal 
is also payable in gold. 

10. The earnings from the local or way business were 
over Four MiLtion DoLiars last year, which, after paying 
operating expenses, was much more than sufficient to pay 

, the iuterest. These earnings will be vastly increased on the 

completion of the entire line in 1569. 








12. No political action can reduce the rite of interest. | 


It must remain for thirty years—six per cent per annum in 
gold, now equal to between eight and rine per cent. in cur- 
rency. The principal is then payable in gold. If a bond 
with such guarantees were issued by the Government, its 
market price would not be less than from 20 to 25 per cent. 


authority and supervision, upon what is very largely a 
| Government work, they must ultimately approach Govern- 
ment prices. 
13. The issue will soon be exhausted. 
nillions have already been soid. About ten millions more 
; Inay be offered. 
| far distant, all tae remainder of the bonds the Company 
| can issue will be taken by some combination of capitalists 
and withdrawn from the market, except ata large advance. 
The long ume, the high gold iuterest, and the perfect secur- 
ity, must make these bonds very valuable for export. 
All the predictions which the officers of this Company 
have made in relation to the progress and business success of 
their enterprise, or the value and advance in the price of 
their securities, have been more thau confirmed, and they 
| therefore suggest that parties who desire to invest in their 
bonds tell find it to their advantage to do so at once. 

The price for the present is 102 and accrued interest at 6 
per cent. in currency, from Jucy 1, 1868. 

Subscriptions will be received in Boston at 

MATTHEW BOLLES & CO, 9) State street, 

C. E. FULLER & CO., 2 State street, 

TOWER. GIDDINGS & TORKEY, 74 State street, 

STONE & DOWNER, 25 State street, 

B. W. GILBERT, 1S State street, 

SPENCEd, VILA & CO, 13 Congress street, 

PAGE, RICHARDSON & CO., 114 State street, 

NATIONAL HIDE AND LEATHER BANK, 

NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE, 

FOGG BRO’S & BATES, 20 Congress street, 

PYCOTT & BENNETT, 8 State street. 

JOUN E. M. GLLLEY, 5 Devonshire street, 

And in New York, 


| At the Company’s Office, No. 20 Nassau 8t., 
— AND BY— 
John J. Cisco & Son, Bankers, No. 59 
Wall Street, 


And by the Company’s advertised agents throughout the 
United States. 


Bonds sent free, but parties subscribing through local 





French 


CARPETINGS, 


VEIERY RICII AND CLIOICE. 


and English 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO., 


192 Washington Street. 
Oct. 17. 2t 


CARPETINGS 


—AND— 


DRAPERIES. 





We have received by recent arrivals a very attractive assort- | 
ment of | 
| 


i 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH CARPETINGS, 


And a large stock of 


| toany of the advertised agents. 


agents will look to them fr their safe delivery. 

A NEW PAMPHLET AND MAP WAS ISSUED OCT. 
Ist, containing a repor: of the progress of the work to that 
date, and 4 more complete statement in relation to the value 
of the bonds than can be given in an advertisement, which 
Will be sent free on application at the Company's offices, or 


JOHN J. CISCO, 


Treasurer, Now York. 


Oct. 17. 3t 


Million Dollars on the entire Pacific line, or an average of | 


premium. As these bonds are issued under Government , 


No other corporate bonds are made so secure. | 
The sales have | 
sometimes, been half a million a day, and nearly twenty | 


It is not improbable that at sume time not 


PALMER, JACOBS & CO., 


DEALERS EXCLUSIVELY IN 


HOUSE-KEEPING DRY 6000S, 


AT THE OLD LINEN WAREHOUSE, 
No. 230 Washington St.» 
BOSTON, 

OFFER A FULL LINE OF 


New Blankets, 
In all sizes, of the best manufacture, 
Low PRICES. 
Oct. 17. E4t 


THE PIANO BOOK 
WHICH CANNOT BE EXCELLED 


RICHARDSON'S NEW METHOD. 


Regular Sale 30,000 a Year. 

Sold by all Music Dealers. Price $3.75. Sent post-paid. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., PuBuisuess, 277 Wastington St., 
Boston. CHAS. H. DITSON, 711 Broadway, New York. 
| Oct. 17. at 
| Proms 
| 


| MARSEILLES QUILT 
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ELEGANT STOCK AT 
LOW PRICES. 
PALMER, JACOBS & CO., 


Dealers exclusively in 
Linen and Hou-e-keeping Dry Goods, 
230 Washington St., 


BOSTON. Eit 





| 


FoR ne PRR EO te TET CE ORES 
| 8 Bene undersigned has been duly appointed As- 
signee of tne estate of CHAS. C. H. GLIDDEN, ad- 
judged a Bankrupt on his own petition. 
E. P. CUTLER, 15 Kilby atreet. 
Boston, Oct. 14. 3t Oct. 17. 


| 





| CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MITY OF BOSTON.—Mount Hore Ceme- 

| \_/ texy —The public are respectrully informed that trem 
the first day of May to the first day of November, convey- 
ance to the Cemetery can be had three times daily by the 
Metropolitan Railroad cars, which leave the corner of Tre- 
mont and Bromfield streets, for Jamaica Plain, at 12.50, 
1.5). and 2.50 o'clock, connecting with a coach for the ex- 
clusive use of pussengers ‘or Meunt Hope. Keturning, will 
leave the Cemetery at 2.30, 330 and 6 o'clock. Through 
fare, each way, 16 cents. 

| For the Board of Trustees. q 

| May 2. 6m EDWARD A, WHITE, Chairman. 

i {NITY OF BOSTON.—Norice ro Votrers.— 

) Notice is hereby given that the VOTING LISTS of 

the several Wards of the City of Boston are completed, and 
that copies of the same may be juspected at the City Hall, 

‘and one copy at or near the place of voting in each Ward. 

Al legal voters are requested to examine said lists. And 

the following classes of persons, who are liable to be omitted, 

are particularly called upou to see if their names are cor- 

rectly in-erted :— 

| Naturalized citizens, who have not been registered at the 

| Civy Clerk's Office. 

P. rsons who have not received any tax bill for 1868. 

Persons taxed without their given names. 

Persons who have reached their majority since May 2, 1868. 

The Board of Aldermen will attend at their room, City 
Hall, each day until the second day of November next, in- 
clusive, for the purpose of correcting said lists. 

Persons who wish to have their names corrected or inrert- 
ed, must exhibit a paid tax bill of 1867 or 1868, and no per- 
son will have a right to vote who has not paid a tax ussexsed 
upon him within two years, according to law. 

In order to accommodate the citizens of the Wards mos’ 
distant from the City Hall, arrangements have been made 
by which the voters in Ward 1 can have their names regiv- 
tered at the Lyman School House, each evening from the 
twelfth to the thirty. first of October, trom 7 to 10 o clock. 
| The voters in Wards 7 and 12 to have a similar privilege, at 

the same hours, at the Mather School House, Broadway, 
aud the votera of Wards 13, 14 and 15 to have the sam- priv. 
jleges, at the same hours, at the old City Hall bubkding. on 
Dudley street, where some member of the Board of Alder- 
men aud the City Clerk or his assistants will attend fey that 
purpose. 
By order of the Board of Aldermen, 
8. F. McCULEARY, City Clerk. 
Boston, Oct. :0, 1868. 4t 


NITY OF BOSTON.—Wipenine Hanover 
J street.—In Board of Alderman, Oct. 12, 1868. Where- 
as, in the opinion of this Board, the safety and convenienes 
of the inhabitants require that Hanover street should be 
| widened to about sixty feet on its southeasterly side, be- 
| tween Court and Blackstone streets, as shown on a plan in 
the City Surveyor’s office, it is therefore hereby Ordered, 
That due notice be given to the heirs of #raneis Awory, 
John A. Loweil, tru tee; Benjamin 8. Welles, William De- 
hon, trustee, Stephen Il, Perkins, guardian; William KR. 
Frost; Emma Burr, Robert Burr, executors under the will 
of Robert Burr ; the heirs of Lyd.a Blanchard; B. FP. Ed- 
mands, John J. Rayner, trustees; Mary B. Baory—Lemueb 
Shaw, James C. Merrill, executors and trustees under will 
of Alfred L. Baury; William A. Tucker, Alansou Tucker, 
Seth KE. Sprague, George P. Upham, Heury A. Whitney, 
trustees under the will of Wm. Lawrence ; the heirs of Sam’) 
W hitwell, Alexander Thowas, attorney; Geo. Dernhoter ; the 
heirs of Solomon Wild ; the heirs of Thomas Capen ; the heirs 
of Eliza Beal ; Jacob Bancroft ; Wm. Minot, Charlotte IHarris, 
| William Minot, Jr., trustees under the will of Kichard D. 
| 
| 





Harris; Joshna Stetson, Eleazer F Pratt, trustees , Charles 
E. Wiggin; James Davis, W. E. Winsor, trustees; and all 
| other parties owning land or having rights in or abutting 
upon the said portions of said street, as proposed to be wid- 
; ered, that this Board intend to widen the street before 
| mentioned, by taking a portion of their land and layiog out 
| the same as a publie street, and that MONDAY, the twenty- 
| sixth day of October, at four o’clock P. M., is assigned +6 
the time fur bearing any objections whieh may be made 
thereto. 8. F. MeULEARY, City Clerk. 
Oct. 17. 2t 





| 
| 
| 
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INSURANCE. 


( poser MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO 
a 


CASH FUND OVER $285,000. 


INSURES 
Dwelling Flouses, 


100,000 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD BONDS 


For sale and ready to be delivered by 
M. BOLLES & CO., 
Aug 22. tf 


CUSTOM DEPARTMENT, | 
FLA Is 


We have received a CILOICE SELKCTION OF GOODS, | 


OA_I< 


of the best manufactures, consisting of 


OVERCOATINGS, 


No. 90 State street. | 
see | 


Hieusehold Furniture, 
Store Buildings, 
Churches, 
Farm Property, 


And all risks of the safer class of hazards, and is paying 40 
,er cent. dividend on all expiring years’ rivks, aud 20 per 
| cent. on annual risks. 

Ail losses promptly adjusted and paid. 

(7 This Company has paid over $425,000 in losses, and 
} Over $225,000 in dividends, since commencement of busi- 
hess, titteen years ago. 

H WILLIAM 8. MORTON, Prerident. 

| CHARLES A. HOWLAND, Seeretary. 


| HOME OFFICE: Quincy, Mass. 





BOSTON OFFICE: No. 12 Brazer’s Building, rear No. 27 
State etreet. 
Aug. 29. 3a 


pur NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, having a cash capital of 
$200,000, 
| and cash assets EXCEEDING 
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work-women, 


Husband's son, 
Honiton lace is manufactured in England, and 


Husband's grandson, 
Aunt’s husband, 


Wife's daughter, 
Wite’s granddaughter, 
Unele’s wife, 


Wherever the gas glared brightly, 


May Marguerite tripped and flew, |war that they played a prominent part. But, 


whenever they did go to the front, they tasted to | Ameri Cah. Goods, 
| 


VIZ: Chinchillas, Moscow,Casteor and Daffill | $500,000, 


| continue to insure against hazards by Fire,on Merchandias come 


O’er the flower’d carpet as lightly 
As it blossom’d and blew. 
Under her gentle seeing, 
In her delicate little hand, 
They placed the Book of Being, 
To read and understand. 
The Book was mighty and olden, 
Yea, worn and eaten with age; 
Though the letters looked great and golden 
She could not read a page. 
The letters fluttered before her, 
And all looked sweetly wild; 
Death saw her, and bent o’er her, 
As she pouted her lips and smiled. 
And weary a little with tracing 
The Book, she looked side, 
And lightly smiling, and placing 
A flower in its leaves, she died. 
She died—but her sweetness fled not, 
As fly the things of power,— 
For the book wherein she read not 
Is the sweeter for the flower. 


Faceti®.—A certain minister of Maine, 
was noted for his long sermons, with many divi- 
sions, one day, when he was advancing among 
the teens, and had thoroughly wearied his hearers, 
he reached, at length, a kind of resting place in 
his discourse, when pausing to take breath, and 
looking about over his audience, he asked the 
question: ‘‘And what shall I say more?” A voice 
trom the congregation — more suggestive than 
reverent—earnestly responded: ‘‘Say Amen!” 

The joke practical does not always end as 
harmless as in the case of the man who found, 
on riding up to the house of his beloved, that his 
rival’s horse was hitched at the gate. Unhitch- 
ing him and giving him a very smart stroke with 
a rawhide, he walked in and inquired whose 
horse that was cantering down the street. It need 
not be said that he found the coast clear at once. 

With Colfax the Democracy have serious fault 
te find—he smiles. One thing, however, can be 
said: he has never smiled on a traitor; he grinned 
no ghastly approval on the shot fired by Wilkes 
Boota, and we have noticed that his face always 
grew stern enough, both before and since the 
dark days of the rebellion, when its leaders were 
mentioned. 3 

The Dems. deride Colfax’s smile, 

So blithe and debonnair— : 
Perhaps because they know the while, 
He does not “smilc’’ like Blair. : 

By-the-way, one of the London papers, in pub- 
lishing the Republican nomination for Vice- 
President, taking it from the ocean telegrams, 
got it Col. Fax? 

“Artemus Ward” once had an adventure in 
Beston, which resulted as follows :— 


Husband's brother, 
Daughter's husband. 


| 
Brother's wife, | 
Son’s wife. } 
And it will censure, as marriages which ought | 
to be avoided, those between | 
A Man and A Woman and | 
His wite’s sister, Her sister's husband, | 
Brother's daughter, Brother's son, | 
Sister's daughter, Sister's son, j 
Grandson's daughter, Granddaughter's husband, | 
Nephew's wife, Niece’s husband, | 
Wife's brother s daughter, = Husband’s brother's son, 
Wife's sister's daughter. Husband's sister's son. | 
| 


This prohibition and censure will of course 
have none other than a moral effect, but, in view 





| one. 


of the numbers, and influence of the Episcopalian | 
denomination, that effect will be a very serious | 
It will brand with disgrace the connections 


! condemned, and will visit them with a special 


reprobation tantamount to a legal penalty. 

The ground and basis upon which these regu- | 
lations are sought to be enacted is two fold, first, | 
the provisions of the Levitical law; and second, 
the practice of the Christian church. In the 18th 
chapter of the bock of Leviticus, verses 6-18, 
the Jews were forbidden to intermarry with wo- 


who | men ‘‘near of kin” to them, and specifically with 


a mother, a stepmother, a sister, a grand-daughter, 


| a half-sister, an aunt, an uncle's wife, a daughter- 


in-law, a brother's wife, a wife's mother, a wife's 
daughter or a wife’s grand-daughter. It is added, , 


' “Neither shalt thou take a wife to her sister, to 


vex her, in her lifetime.” Assuming these pro- 
hibitions to be part of the moral law, and to be 


' binding in the spirit as well as in the letter, mar- 
| riages within the degrees they mention have been 


, regarded by Christians from time immemorial as 


incestuous, and the Church of England has em- 
bodied them with considerable amplification in a 


: canon which was also, long ago, made by parlia- 
‘ment a part of the civil law. 


This canon applies 
to females as well as males, as does the proposed 
canon we have cited above, and extends the pro- 
hibited degrees so as to include cases of parallel 
nature with those expressly mentioned. For in- 
stance, it begins by the saying which is often 
quoted jocularly, “A man may not marry his 
grandmother,’’ though the mother alone is spuken 
of in Leviticus; and it prohibits a man from mar- 
rying his deceased wife’s sister—a provision over 
which there has been no little dispute in England, 
and probably will be here, when the time comes | 
tor it. 

This prohibition of marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister is defended mainly on the ground that 
it is but the converse of the prohibition of marry- 
ing a brother’s wife, for if a woman may not 
marry her husband's brother, it is said that is but 
fair to assume that a man may not marry his 
wife’s sister. Against this it is urged that, by a 
special provision, it is forbidden to marry a wife's 
sister in her lifetime, which implicitly permits, 


gives employment to seven or eight thousand 
gicls in the north-eastern part of Devonshire. At 
the time of Victoria’s marriage, this manufacture 
was in a depressed condition, but the queen gave 
ita new impetus, by ordering her wedding-dress 


of the Honiton lace-workers, and thus bringing. 


it again into fashion. At our Crystal Palace ex- 
hibiuon of the industry of all nations, I remem- 
ber seeing exhibited a single flounce ot Honiton 
lace, Which was valued at three thousand dollars. 

Many of the Irish peasantry are engaged in the 
manu acture of Limerick lace. A number of firms 
in the vicinity of that city are in the lace trade, 
which has there proved of immense importance, 
as many as six hundred girls being employed by 
one establishment. Mechlin and Brussels laces, 
in former times, descended as heir-looms from 
mothers to daughters, and were manutactured 
from the finest thread that could possibly be made. 

Adelina Patti's dress at her marriage a few 
weeks since, was trimmed with Brussels lace. 
Of jewels, though a profusion were showered 
upon her, she worenone. Fine lace for adorn- 
ment ranks with jewels, and fora bride is infinite- 
ly more suitable. Urussels, like diamonds, can 


be called the products of darksome mines, for not , 


only is the flax trom which it is made, grown 
only in particular localities, but the spinning of 
the thread is done in damp cellars, from which all 
light is excluded, but a single ray that is allowed 
to tall upon the work, and the delicate fineness, 
the elegance and variety of design of the best 
Brussels lace, makes its possession prized by even 
the queen upon her throne. Neither is it for the 
dress of woman alone, that lace is used, but 
courtiers and kings, priests and pope, alike guard 
as a priceless treasure, and proudly bedeck them- 
selves with this invention of woman’s brain. 
That the invention of this exquisitely beautiful 
art did not militate against Barbara Uttman’s 
usefulness to herself or mankind as a wife and 
mother, is proven by the number of her descend- 
ants: of whom she saw sixty-four children and 
grand-children before her death, which took place 
at the comparatively early age of sixty years. 
Neither was Barbara Uttmana poor woman 
whom necessity drove to invention, but she was 
the mistress of the castle with servants to obey 
every command. She was alike a woman of 
genius, ot wealth, and of humility of heart, for 
it is said of her that after perfecting her inven- 
tion, she devoted the remainder of her life with- 
out ostentation or reward, to teaching the art to 
the peasantry about her, and left it as a legacy of 
ever-increasing value to her country and the 
world. Her memory is still revered about Anna- 
bly, and her monument records her praise. Bar- 
bara Uttman, over three hundred years ago, 
learned the lesson so many women of the present 
have failed to learn, i. ¢., all the worth of life is, 


such a marriage after her death. The canon toi to be of use to ourselves or to those about us. 














the full Confederate barbarities. It was not) 
merely such empty spite as at Fort Wagner, 
where the enemy flung the heroic Colonel Shaw 
into the trench, and the gallant dead of his pio- 
neer colored regiment atop of him—“‘in the same 
“pit with his niggers’’—it was such actual butch- | 
ery as Fort Pillow furnished, that our colored | 
regiments experienced. The threat of ‘no| 
quarter” which Forrest sent in to the garrison at | 
Padueah, and of ‘‘no quarter to the negro troops,”’ 
which Butord sent in to the garrison at Columbus, 
(should they be compelled to take those places by 
storm) were only the fruit of the seed sown in 
Richmond. And, finally, the Confederate re- 
fusal to exchange negro soldiers, which brought 
the horrors of Andersonville, Salisbury and Belle 
[sle in its train, directly resulted trom the au- | 
thorized policy already delineated. 

President Lincoin’s arraignment of these of- | 
fenses as ‘‘crime against civilization’’ vindicates 
itself. But, that there may be no escape tor} 
then, from the obloquy of history, it remains to 
add that the Confederacy itse’‘f had been doing, 
trom the outbreak of the war, the very thing it 
punished with death in its captives! Yes, the 
employment of negroes as soldiers is a device of 
Contederate initiation—trom them we learned it. | 
In Tennessee, in 1861, free negroes were enlisted 
at “SS per month and rations;’’ and there were 
free negro regiments in Louisiana the same year, 
that is, long before the Fifty fourth Massachu- | 
setts were sent to South Carolina. Yet the Con- | 
federate Congress made punishable with death ; 
the crime of leading “‘negroes or mulattoes’’— , 
that is, drawing the distinction at color, and no’ 
at political condition. This was done in order to 
inclnde the tree negro or mulatto regiments of 
the North. And, in fine, just before the collapse | 
of the Confederacy, the Richmond Congress 
adopted the desperate expedient of authorizing the 
‘arming of slaves—a measure coming too late to} 
be of service, but not too late to cover the Con- | 
federate record with the confusion of inconsis- 
tency, and to set the seal upon its crimes against , 
humanity. 

Such ts the historic narrative, greatly abridged 
and, at best, in scant outline, of the Confederate 
policy regarding negro prisoners—a policy con- | 
demned by the laws of war, which know no 
distinctions of color in the treatment of captives; 
condemned by the history of the Southern States 
themselves, where free blacks and slave blacks | 
‘had fought side by side with whites, and received | 
a common treatment as prisoners of war, both in| 
the Royal and Revolutionary armies from 1776 to_ 

| 1781, and again in the Federal armies, both North 

| and South, in 1815; which was condemned finally | 
| by the actual practice of the seceded States, and | 
at length of the Confederate Congress _— 
Army and Navy Journal. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Which we offer at our 


USUALLY LOW PRICES. 


We have largely increased our stock of 


WINDOW TRIMMINGS, 


And offer a fine assortment of 
BROCATELLES, 
Plain and Striped 


Terrys, 


Cretonnes, 


SWISS AND NOTTINGHAM 
LACES, 


And ALL articles needed to finish 


RICH STYLES OF DRAPERIES, 


Which we will make and put up at much less than the 
usual cost of this class of goods. 


Our facilities for furnishing HOLLAND and other styles | 


of SHADES are unsurpassed 


CHILDS, CROSBY & LANE, 


116 Tremont Street, 
(NEARLY OPPOSITE PARK STREET CHURCH), 
BOSTON. 
4t 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES 
TAKE THE 
FIRST PREMIUMS (twe medals), 
AT THE GREAT 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 
And are mentioned in the award as 
“THE STANDARD SCALES.” 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 


Sept. 5. 418 Milk reet, Besten. ly 


BEAVERS. 


BUSINESS SUITINGS, 


Real Bannockburn Cheviots, English Mel- 
tous, Eddy’s, Harri«’«, Lippitt’«=, Utica, 
and Other Celebrated Makes. 


DRESS SUITINGS, 


Walfing’s, Bockhacker’s, Schnabel'’s, Tri- 





| cots, in ali colors—French and German Black 
} aud Celered Cloths und Doeskinos, 
Also, a full assortment of 

FRENCH, ENGLIUH AND AMERICAN 


| FANCY CASSIMERES. 


| 
4?" Orders promptly executed ind perfect satisfaction 


warranted. 


| GW. SIMMONS & 60., 


34 North St., Beaten. 
4t 


OAK HALL--323 & 


PUBLISHED. 


JUST 
| 
Namber Seventy-seven ef the 


| 
(OLD) 


FARMER'S ALMANACK, 


! 
| 
Calculated ona New and Improved Plan, 
Fer the Year of eur Lord. 
| 


13869: 


| Being the first after Rissextile or Leap Year, and (until July 


4) 94 of American Independence. 
| Fitted for Boston, but will answer for all the New England 
j States. 
| Containing, besides the large number of Astronomical Cal- 
| culations, and the Farmer's Calender for every 
j month in the year. a great variety of 
New, Useful and Entertaining Matter. 
Estapiisuep in 1793, 

BY BOBERT B. THOMAS. 

Sold by the Booksellers and Traders throughout New Eng 


BREWER & TILESTON, 


131 Washington %., Besten. 
2t 


} 





Oct. 17. 


| Furnsture, and other property; also on Suildings, for one 
| or five years, not exceeding 
| $20,000 
| on one risk, at their office, No. | ld State House, Boston. 
| DIRECTORS : 
John Jeffries, Jr., 
A. 4 ‘Vellington, 
Sampeon Keed, 
Franklin Haven, Ed. Wiggteaworth 
Ezra U. Dyer, Samuel K. Sawyer, 
ALBERT BOWKER, President. 
Inviad Morse. Secretary. Aug. 16. 


Rerae INSURANCE COMPANY OP 


LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
PERCY M. DOVE.............- «+.-MAmNaGue 


810,000,000 


Silas Peirce, 
Albert Bowker, 
| John P. Ober, 
| ©. Henry Parker, 
| Benj. E. Bates, 


Jacob Sleeper, 
John © Petter, 
Poul Adama, 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| Authorized Capital 

Paid upe pital and Reserves 
| Fire Premiams in 1564 

| The above amounts represent GOLD. 
Stockholders Personally Liable for all Claims. 


Insures against the hazards of FIRE on Merchandise and 
‘other property at equitable rates of premium Buildings in 
| sured on favourable terms for one or five years. 

This company with ite ample resources, aflorda to insurers 
| the moat une ucstronable security, while it willever be ditt 
' guished for promptitude and diberality iu the settlement of 
claims. 

Policies issued and all losses settled at the 


Boston Office, Nos. 1 & 3 Kilby Street 


STEPHEN HIGGINSON. 


| 
i 
' 
| Agent und Attorney fer the Compnny. 
W.C. ULGGINSON Surveyor. ly duly 4. 


N EW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE {NSUKANCE 
E COMPANY. BOSTON. | 
Cash Assets, 83,600,000. 


| This, the oldest purely Mutual Life Insurance Compary in 
the United States, has been uniformly successful always 
} making large and reguiar returns in cash to all policy hold- 
lera. Last cash dividend, voxtr Pea cent. It is strictly on 
| jnatitution for mutual protection, entirely beneficent 19 all 
its workings aud tendencies 
Economy. caution in ita risks, and prudent investments, 
characterize this Company. Being purely mutual. it in- 
sures at the lowest possible rates. and, it the premiums paid 
exceed the actual cost, the surplus is returned. 
Parties at a distance may insure from blanks, whieh wil 
be forwarded free of expense. 
| Documents showing the benefits of Life Insurance. sith 
| the advantages of the Mutual Plan, and the superior posi- 
| tion and marked success of this Company, and explaining 
| the different kinds of Policies with their methods i pay- 
| ment, may be obtained, free of expense, upon applica‘ion, 
| either personally or by mail, to the officers or agents 0! the 
Company. 


Directors. 

John A. Andrew, Thos. A, Dexter, M. P. Wilder, Sewell 
Tappen. Chas. Hubbard, Janes Sturgis, Geo. H. Folger, F. 
C. Lowell, Jas. 8. Amory, Homer Bartlett. 

B. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOSEPH M. GIBRENS, Secrstmy 
W.W Moszanp, M. D., Medical Examiner. Oct. 3. 
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